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French Exploration in Syria.—Phenician Art. 


F the yet remaining desiderata 
in the knowledge of ancient 
art, probably there are none 
so important as those relating 
to the architecture and orna- 
mentation that may have 
been in vogue with certain 

& two races out of the several 
F that dwelt on the coast and 

F- in the interior of Syria. A 
people whose maritime ex- 
ploration long preceded that 
of the Portuguese round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and ex- 

tended in an opposite direc- 

9 tion to our island; whose re- 
t putation in art appears in 
Homer, and remained through 
succeeding ages, must have 
had greater influence upon 
the art-produce of other races, 
than has been traceable only 
by the light of hitherto-dis- 

covered examples. Should 
By “¥ Pheenicia have only borrowed 

x ¢ from Egypt, the works in the 
former country are not less essen- 
tial, as part and sequence of the history, to 
be made known for elucidation of the rest. Greece 
itself, if the received accounts be correct, owed 
its letters and arts toa Phenician, Cadmus; Car- 
thage, to which recent French researches have 

extended, was a Pheenician colony; and so also 


-was Cadiz. It was Hiram, king of Tyre, who 


found the workmen and artificers for David’s 
palace and Solomon’s temple, of which the same 
Paeenician has been regarded as the architect. Of 
the art, native or imported, of Judea, according 
to Mr. Fergusson in his book on Nineveh and 
Persepolis, not a sculptured stone or a potsherd 
remains. Weare not sure that absolutely so much 
as this should now be said, at least of that archi- 
tecture which was of the time of the Maccabxan 
princes: our readers will form their opinion on 
the question from what they may learn further 
on. But, after all, the truth is that the persons 
best acquainted with Eastern antiquities, have not 
known what should be set down as the character 
of either Jewish or Pheenician art. Thus the 
French exploration of the sites of those very 
ancient cities Tyre and Sidon, and at Jebeil, and 
Tartis or Tortosa, to which we have but slightly 
referred in former numbers of the Builder, is of 
the highest importance to the architect-student. 
We have indeed again to regret that the new 
information before us is just now confined to 
reports, without illustrations, as published in the 
Moniteur : these however relate to the more cele- 
brated sites; and a résumé of them, with such 
information as we can add, will serve to prepare 
those interested, for the publication of more com- 
plete particulars, which may be expected from 
the French Government, and for appreciation of 
the antiquities brought over, which may be ex- 
posed in the Louvre very shortly. A report 
referring to Jebeil, the Gebal of Scripture, and 
Byblus of the Greeks, appeared in the early part 
of last year; though we have not seen it: and 
particulars of the researches at Tortosa have been 
published within the last few days. 

On the four sites, the operations were in active 
progress by the hands of the military and naval 
services, during the period of the French occupa- 
tion ; and at the date of one of the later reports, 
great exertions were being made to obtain fur- 


on the sites named, if not also on others. The re- 
searches have been under the direction of Mr. 
Ernest Renan, of the French Institute, a distin- 
guished scholar, whose name has been made fami- 
liar to English readers through an article in the 
Times bearing the title “ Pre-Adamite Litera- 
ture.” The whole of the sites are on the coast; 
Jebeil and Tartis being to the north of Beyrout, 
on the road to Antioch,—Tartiis about twenty- 
eight hours distance; and Saida (Sidon) and Sir 
(Tyrus) being south. All were Phoenician cities, 
though Tortosa is beyond the boundary of the 
territory as it was described by Ptolemy. 

Tarts, the Tortosa of the Middle Ages and 
of Tasso, and the Antaradus of the Greeks, besides 
its Pheenician remains, has those of a fine cathe- 
dral, and of halls and a chapel in the castle, all 
Gothic. There are other examples in Syria of the 
same character of art, besides what may be in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
which deserve to be studied, as the churches at 
Lydda and Samaria. The capitals of the columns 
at Tartts, judging from such views of the ruined 
cathedral as we have seen, greatly resemble the 
almost perfect Corinthian of the Church of St. 
Germain-des-Prés (the elaborate decoration of 
which building is just now terminated), in Paris. 
The castle, however, in the main, is Phcenician, 
and is described by the Rev. J. L. Porter as “ one 
of the most interesting structures along the whole 
coast of Syria.” On the land side it was defended 
by a double wall with towers, and also by two moats 
excavated in the rock. The outer wall is still in 
one place more than 60 feet in height. The ma- 
sonry is of “ heavy bevelled stones, showing,” 
says Mr. Porter, “their Phoenician origin.” The 
architecture en bossage, or rustication, was, we 
knew, not an Italian, or even a Roman invention, 
At the conclusion of the report to the Emperor on 
Sir, Mr. Renan mentioned his intention of return- 
ing to the question of this “ architecture,” which 
he had already entered upon in connexion with 
the remains at Jebeil; and of which he conceives 
the “ey ought to be sought at Tartis and Jeru- 
salem. Opposite Tartus is the island of Jeziret 
Rudd, anciently Aradus; to which the last report 
published, in great part relates. 

Jebeil or Gebal, said to have been the birth- 
place of Adonis, was inhabited by the Giblites, who 
were employed by Hiram, in preparing materials 
for Solomon’s Temple. The ruins are of great 
extent, and include immense numbers of small 
granite columns strewn about in the village and 
surrounding fields, used in the corridor of a mo- 
dern khan, and imbedded in the sand of the har- 
bour; but the most remarkable ruin is the citadel, 
“the substructions of which,” again, says the 
English authority already quoted, are “‘ composed 
of massive bevelled masonry, proving its Pheeni- 
cian origin.” One of the stones measured 16 feet 
in length, 5 feet 9 inches in depth, and 4 feet in 
breadth; whilst another was found to be 18 feet 
long.* Since the period of the chief researches 
by the French, at Jebeil, a curious bas-relief has 
been discovered by le Capitaine de Lubriat, which 
is spoken of as Egyptian. 

Sidon is named with Gaza, Sodom, and Go- 
morrah, in the book of Genesis, and as the ‘‘Great 
Zidon” by Joshua. Tyre, which Isaiah calls its 
“daughter,” was one of its first colonies. The 
parent city, according to Josephus, was founded 
by Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, and great- 
grandson of Noah. It appears from the sixth 
book of the “ Iliad,” that the Trojans carried away 
from the Pheenician city, as articles of great 
value, certain robes, the work of the Sidonian 
women; and many passages in ancient authors 
show that the skill in arts, and the attainments 
in science and literature of the Sidonians, were 
“commensurate with the extent of their com- 
merce. Their architects,” adds Mr. Porter, “ were 
the best in Syria (1 Kings v.); and Strabo cele- 
brates the acquirements of the Sidonians in as- 








ther results, before the departure of the troops, | 


* Murray’s Handbook: Syria and Palestine; edit. 1858. 


tronomy, geometry, navigation, and philosophy.” 
At the date when Mr. Porter was writing, the 
ancient architectural remains about the town 
itself, were few and insignificant,—some marble 
and granite columns, fragments of Mosaic pave- 
ment, and here and there a piece of a sculptured 
frieze, completing the list. The tombs in the 
neighbouring hill-side and parts of the plain were, 
however, more interesting,—as for their many 
sarcophagi. In January 1855, a sarcophagus, now 
in the Louvre, was disinterred at a spot about a 
mile south-east of the city. It bears, says the 
same account, a perfect inscription, in twenty-two 
lines, the longest known, recording the fact that 
it once contained the remains of a king of Sidon. 
We find from examination of the sarcophagus 
itself, that there are two inscriptions. The whole 
of the details of this sarcophagus, excepting in the 
absence of hieroglyphics, are strikingly Egyptian ; 
and it resembles the stone mummy-cases which are 
in an adjoining portion of the museum ; excepting 
that the latter taper in width from the shoulders 
to the feet. The Phcenician sarcophagus on plan, 
is only rounded at the head and shoulders. The 
lower portion, otherwise, is a simple block of 
dark-coloured stone or marble,—or with only a 
plain panel or sinking externally in the upright 
part,—with a cavity to receive the body, and a 
slight rebate for the lid. One end of the rounded 
lid is turned up, so to speak, the whole width, to 
represent the feet unseparated ; and has a small 
projecting bit of the rougi: stone left on for use in 
lifting ; whilst the other end of the lid is carved 
as a head, the face only in slight relief. The 
beard is tied in the Egyptian form, by crossed 
bands; and the hair of the head, and threads of a 
large collar depending from the shoulders, and to 
which are attached the forms of jewels, are marked 
by incised lines. On each shoulder-blade, as though 
attachment for the collar, is an incised representa- 
tion of a hawk-head. One of the inscriptions is 
on the base of the sarcophagus; and the other is 
across the body of the lid. A large number of gold 
coins, chiefly of the reigns of Alexander and Philip 
of Macedon, had been discovered a short time pre- 
viously to the discovery of this sarcophagus. The 
castle, connected with the town by a bridge of 
nine arches, and other remains of late date, would 
no doubt offer numerous points of interest. 

Saida, according to Mr. Renan, presents itself 
to the explorer in conditions altogether peculiar. 
A single point attracts the attention, and so capti- 
vates it, that one can hardly help devoting to this 
point the time intended for other researches. 
Like Sour, or Sir (Tyre), Saida has preserved 
above the soil, scarcely any trace of its Pheenician 
past. The existing town recalls the Crusades at 
every step; whilst the gardens and neighbouring 
hills afford evidence of the existence of a town 
brilliant at the Roman and Byzantine epochs. 
As for the older Sidon, excepting some gigantic 
blocks forming the extremity of the ancieut port, 
vestiges are sought in vain. But the subter- 

raneen Sidon discovered some years back, to the 

east of the town, the report says, is one of the 

most precious necropoles left to us by ancient 

times. It was here, in the cavern of Mughdret 

Abloun, or Cave of Apollo, that was discovered 

the sarcophagus of Eschmunazar, which we have 

just mentioned. 

It has not been found that any other sarcophagi 

bore inscriptions. The remains, however, have 

been roughly handled by different seekers of 
treasure. Lady Hester Stanhope seems to have 
been amongst the number of visitors with this 
object. In the earth displaced by some of those 
explorers, fragments were found, out of which Mr. 
Renan and his assistant were able to recompose 
some essential portions of one of the sarcophagi, 
“ @ téte sculptée,” of which, he says, the Museum 
of the Louvre possesses some examples. We have 
not ourselves found in the museum, any other 
Phcenician example than the one we have described, 
But the sarcophagus in question, he says, presents 





peculiarities which are unique. Other sarcophagi 
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(or rather, we suppose, the lids) of the same style 
cousist of a base or pedestal surmounted by a 
head attached to the pedestal in a manner (already 
explained by us) which is altogether conventional ; 
whilst this last-discovered sarcophagus aspires to 
an imitation, much more complete, of the human 
body. Arms detach themselves from the two 
sides of the pedestal; one of the hands holds a 
little vase; and a piece of drapery is marked out, 
with elegance, upon the shoulder. The execution 
of the arms and hands, and all the probabilities, 
however, are against the work being of the Greek 
or Roman epoch. Too much care is manifest to 
allow of considering the work as an inferior one of 
a late epoch; andthough the Pheenician art pre- 
served almost to the Christian period, its favourite 
motifs, it adopted at the late epoch, completely, 
the details and execution of the Greek. 

Researches conducted round about the cavern 
above named, not leading to further results, the 
French explorers proceeded to examine the ground 
at a short distance to the east; aud there, in 
effect, the Phcenician sepulchres seemed to have 
preserved the greatest amount of interest. The 
rock is pierced with so continuous a series of exca- 
vations ; the partitions are so thin; that one is sur- 
prised that during so many centuries, the superin- 
cumbent mass should not have fallen in, The 
sepulchres are of most diverse character: they 
can, however, be ranged under three classes. 
First, there are completely rectangular excavations, 
reached from the surface of the ground by a 
shaft, or opening, of three or four médfres in 
length by one or two metres in breadth; at the 
bottom of which shaft, in the narrower faces and 
the same breadth, are two rectangular openings 
of access into opposite chambers, also quite rect- 
angular, in which chambers were placed the 
sarcophagi. These sepulchres are devoid of orna- 
ment. Notches in the two sides of the shaft 
allow of a descent by the aid of feet and hands. 
Shafts similar to the last mentioned, but much 
sinaller, were found, without the notches; but as 
they were partly filled with water, the explorers, 
at the date of the report, had not been able to say 
to what thoce shafts might lead. In a single case, 
many chambers were found united, and forming a 
true catacomb. Secondly; there are sepulchres, 
with the top in the form of a vault (caveaur en 
voite), having lateral niches for the sareophagi, 
and in the top, round air-holes, bored with an 
anger, similar to some which had much occupied 
attention at Jebeil. Lastly, there are sepulchres 
painted and decorated in Roman taste, with 
Greek inscriptions. Often, however, the sepul- 
chres are entangled together; new ones havivg 
encroached upon the old: and it is evident that 
long a‘ter the rock had been riddled with eavi- 
ties, the later Sidonians or their successors con- 
tinued to deposit bodies. Thus, lite Greek 
inscriptions are to be found in sepulchres the most 
ancient. Such invasions of the tomb were very 
common in ancient times; and one of the most 
froquent injunctions in funereal inscriptions, 
these of Asia Minor for example, is not to lay 
another body in the tomb. Eschmunazar, as 
seen by the inscription, had fears of the same 
kind. The spectacle on entering all these sepul- 
chres, is now that of entire devastation. The sar- 
cophagi have been ruthlessly broken into, or many 
of thom destroyed, in the search for the objects that 
they contained, or for the sake of the materials, 

There is no doubt that the excavations of the 
first-mentioned class, are the most ancient. “ It is 
there,” says Mr. Renan, “ that the idea of ancient 
sepulture appears in ail its grandeur. No osten- 
tation; no care about the passer-by; only pre- 
ocenpation with honouring the dead as if he lived 
still, The lines always horizontal, and the ab- 
sence of all Grecian cr Roman influence; the ex- 
treme simplicity of the plan; the great depth of 
these excavations, which would lead to the suppo- 
sition that the bed of soil with which the rock is 
now covered, did not exist when they were hewn; 
the small amount of care for little details, and of 
all that relates to convenience; in short, above 
all, the exact way in which these sepulchres 
answer to the Biblical images, are so many attri- 
butes which establish in a decisive manner the 
priority of the excavations mentioned.” The shafts 
by which the body was let down, and of which the 
open mouth seemed always to be demanding new 
prey, is, continues Mr. Renan, that mouth of the 
scheal (os putei) which gave rise to the image so 
frequent with the Hebrews to signify death :— 
“The mouth of the we!l has devoured him.” The 
rectangular excavations, he adds, are decidedly 
the Pheenician sepulcbres anterior to Alexander, 
or certainly, at least, to the Roman conquest and 
the entire change of manners which that event 
brought with it. 





| In this, the head has so much projection, and is 


The second class of excavations Mr. Renan, in 
one place, calls “caveaua cintrés.” We hardly 
see whether they were arched more than in form: 
but existence of the form itself, at any period, is 
perhaps deserving of reception as testimony in 
the question of the existence of the arch of wedge- 
shaped stones. There are some excellent illus- 
trations of a catacomb at Alexandria, by Mr. 
Scoles, in one of the early numbers of the 
Architectural Publication Society’s collection, 
which should be compared with any that may 
be published of the remains at Suida, though 
we conceive the Phcenician sepulchres, even of 
the second class, must be much earlier than the 
Alexandrian example, in date. There seem to be 
many points of resemblance between these sepul- 
chres and those of Etruria. 

The sarcophagi found in the three kinds of 
sepulchres, did not differ less than the excavations 
themselves. The sepulchres of the second class 
contained sarcophagi in ferra-co'ta,—or, as we 
understand, others, which we suppose were of a 
different material, with rounded lids and orna- 
mented with festoons,—or, these sepulchres had 
simply large square holes dug in the floor of the 
cave, or lateral niches. The painted sepulchres 
contuined only one kind of sarcophagus “ en forme 
de cuve,” the ordinary form, ornamented with 
rich sculpture, all of the same kind; these same 
sarcophagi having rounded lids. Heads of the 
lion or panther sustaining massive festoons, some- 
what overloaded, and masks and festoons at the 
ends, formed the decoration. Although these 
latter sarcophagi at least, might not be strictly 
Phoenician, Mr. Renan considering them as 
markedly provincial in taste, proposed to bring 
away some examples. 

The rectangular sepulchres, presumed of the 
earliest date, contained, what was not found in the 
others, a kind of sarcophagus absolutely distinct, 
—the kind, in marble, with head sculptured, which 
may be said to be the special produce of the 
necropolis of Sidon, But such has heen the 
avidity with which the fine blocks have been, at 
some time, exploited by spoliators, whose pro- 
ceedings are shown by fragments that sre strewn 
on all sides, that few examples were found in any- 
wise perfect; these, hidden in corners, or returns 
of the excavations, had escaped attention. The 
result comprises, six new surcophagi, and the 
fragments of a seventh, without speaking of that 
previously in the Louvre. Mr. Renan considers 
them of different dates, and the earliest as 
separated by ceaturies from the most recent, 
whilst that they may be so ranged in chronolo- 
gical order as to cast a decisive light on the 
history of Pheenician art. . 
him oldest, is a termiual (gadne) with the forms 


short and flattened, a true mummy of marble, | 


following the report, which one might say had 
come from Egypt carved complete. The most 
modern displays the head of a man almost in 
the round, where the Greek influence is incen- 
testible. Between these extremes, the examples 
acquired, offer a complete series of transitions. 
The best of the heads, which the French ex- 
plorers have called Hercules of Tyre, avoids, 
continues Mr. Renzn, the general faulé in such 
sculpture, the want of life and expression. There 
are some additional acquisitions, amongst them 
a sarcophagus, without lid, which, he says, is 
quite peculiar, from the attempt therein to pro- 
duce details of the form of a mummy. 

On the question of date of the two extremes of 
these remains, Mr. Renan says it is not possible 
that works of such “ originality ” could be 
Roman, or of the time of the Seleucidx, the 
period of servile imitation of the Greek : besides 
the sepulchres containing the sarcophagi are more 
ancient. Let us shut out, says the report, on the 
other hand, the idea of very high antiquity even 
for the most archaic of the remains. Syria does 
not possess marbles of the kind used: the use of 
imported materials is here the sign of an age rela- 
tively modern. The style of the works conducts 
to the same conclusion: the influence of Egypt is 
evident. The form has not reason in itself: it 
explains itself only by the fanci‘ul idea of giving 
to the lid of a tomb the appearance of a mummy. 
The sarcophagi are the steps of a sepulchral type 
of which the “ point de départ” is the Egyptian 
mummy, and the point of arrival is the Greek 
statue in the round reclining on the tomb. All 
those just now obtained are posterior to the sar- 
cophagus of Eschmunazar (already described), 
where the imitation of the mummy is the most 
exact ; but are anterior to the triumph of Greek 
art in the East, which was probably the signal 
for their desuetude. That which Mr. Renan 
regards as most modern, bears traces of painting. 


so much detached, that there would be only one 
more step to the recumbent statue. In another, 
nearly contemporary, the profile offers something 
of the Greek ideal (the face in the example in the 
Louvre being flattened, or quite Egyptian): but 
in both these examples, the junction of the head 
with the lower portion of the terminal form, is 
maladroit; and the curves of the bolster or 
cushion (chevet) are in bad taste. So that these 
examples exhibit the decadence when, leaving 
primitive type, the artists aspired to vraisem- 
blance ; put themselves in contradiction with the 
law of the style or genre; and fell into gaucherie, 

The sarcophagi, then, are taken to belong toa 
middle period, that is the long one extending 
from the end of the Assyrian domination to the 
Seleucide. This was a period in one sense more 
brilliant for Phoenicia, than its period of inde- 
pendence. Masters of all the marine of Persia, 
the Phoenicians at that time arrived at a sur- 
prising degree of riches. It was also the epoch 
when the imitation of Egypt was most in vogue. 
The explorers have discovered by the side of one 
of the sarcophagi, remnants of linen which had 
served in the embalmment or enveloping of the 
corpse ; so that, they are satisfied, the Egyptian 
customs prevailed throughout. The question of 
any aualogy between the sculptures and those of 
Nineveh and Persepolis, is left for future consi- 
deration. 

No one of the sarcophagi discovered as men- 
tioned, bore any inscription; though space on the 
“terminal” was free of crnament, so that it 
might have been designedly left for the purpose. 
But, says Mr. Renan, to comprehend the singular 
fact, it is necessary to take exact account of the 
notion of the tomb amongst the Phoenicians: the 
“ sarcophagi” were marble coffins, not tombs: no 
one saw them: interred in profound caves, they 
served to honour the defunct; but inscriptions 
would have been nearly useless. And, if the sar- 
cophagus of Eschmunazar is an exception, the 
reason is that it was in the open air, and could be 
seen, not having been found ina cavern. We do 
not ourselves see how this reasoning gets over the 
difficulty, recollecting that Egyptian sarcophagi 
are profusely covered with hieroglyphics, even in 
the interior. 

The sarcophagi “a ¢étes sculptées” are not the 
only ones found in the rectangular sepulchres. 
There are others similar to one another, vast bath. _ 
formed receptacles (cuves) in fine white marble, 
with splayed lids. They are beautiful, and excel- 





That which seems to) 





lent in workmanship, but devoid of ornament. 

3esides a specimen of these, aud the several others 
‘first mentioned, Mr. Renan has, we believe, 
brought over a considerable number of ornaments 
and small articles found in the tombs, some coins 
with Phoenician inscriptions, and a leaden sarco- 
phagus of fine workmauship. The ground where 
‘all these remains were found, having as our 
readers know, been purchased by the French 
Government, it is hoped that arrangements will be 
| made for preserving the sepulchres for the inspec- 
| tion of travellers. 

At the conclusion of the description of the re- 
‘searches at Suida, several spots adjacent to the 
' necropolis, are alluded to as deserving to be ex- 
‘amined, as well as a vast space called Beyader, 
| where exploration ‘thas been at some period com- 
menced, aud certain worked masses of stone which 
certainly contain sepulchres. 





NEWCASTLE OFFICIALS REPENTANT. 


WE confess to have read with some amazement 
a report delivered on Monday, the 24th ult., to 
the chairman of the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee, Newcastle, by the inspector of nuisances; 
remembering that it was but a few months ago 
that this functionary denied the truth of our 
statements as to the unsanitary condition of that 
ancient borough. In this report the inspector 
states that— 





“The number of streets at present, and to a large 
| extent, without sewerage, amounts to 250, comprehending 
;an immense area..... The general preparatory ar- 
| rangemenis, such as main sewers and pavement, as essen- 
| tial for the successful application of the Acts of Parlia- 
| ment as the houses themselves, do not evist.’’ 


A little further on, our recanting inspector asks 
for 50,0001. to effect sewerage, paving, and flagging 
of the long list of streets, which, he says, “ com- 
pose in area one-half of the town.” 

In the month of May last year, after we had 
called attention to the scandalous condition of 
this prospering town, the same inspector, cons 
jointly with the town surveyor, published a reply 
to our strictures. In the course of this reply, 
which was a running denial of the truth of the 
information we had laid before the public, they 
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over and over again held up the state of the town 
as equal, in its sanitary arrangements, to any 
other. By way of refutation of our statement, 
that there was no regular system of sewerage, 
these officers then wrote as follows, concerning 
what they called our insulting, unmerited, and 
unscrupulous language :— 


‘In flat contradiction to the first statement, we re- 
spectfully maintain that there is a regular system of 
sewerage, both comprehensive and efficient, and as well 
adapted to the position and circumstances of the town as 
the drainage of any town in the kingdom.”’ 


After collating this barefaced statement with 
the public avowal made to the chairman of the 
Town Improvement Committee on the 24th ult., 
that 50,0007. were required to effect sewerage, 
paving, and flagging of one-half of the town, the 
Newcastle people will doubtless hesitate before 
determining which of their officers they will 
entrust with the expenditure of the 50,000/. in 
question. 

We refer again to the inspector’s report of the 
24th ult. Speaking of the new streets whose 
deplorable deficiency of footways and sewerage we 
pointed out, he says :— 


“A great number of them, although occupied by 
respectable persons in good circumstances, are, as yet, to 
too great an extent, destitute of the external arrange- 
ments necessary to constitute them comfortabie habita- 
tions. The absence of proper main sewers compels the 
builders or proprietors either to join their branch drains 
into imperfect sewers of their own making, without sufii- 
cient inclination; or they omit laying them down at ail, 
and sell their houses as fast as they can. The results are 
what might have been anticipated: the wretched drains 
are speedily choked up; and cannot, for the reasons just 
stated, beremedied by ordinary means. Other unpleasant 
effects of another kind I experienced where the streets 
remain without pavement. Builders too often leave lerge 
quantities of rubbish and clay upon tie surface, both be- 
tore and behind the houses, which the heavy cartage 
connected with the building ploughs into a quagmire, 
upon which every shower of rain that falls, especially 
during winter, either stands in unsightly and dangerous 
pools, or saturates the ground, so that the passage through 
the streets is difficult or impossible. Moreover, thisstate of 
things furnishes many of the inhabitants with a pretext 
for depositing the ordinary refuse of their houses, under 
the plea of mending the roads. Cartmen and others also 
frequently, in a surreptitious manner, under the cloud of 
nigat, use the streets thus situated as places of deposit 
for rubbish of all kinds, without the possibility of detect- 
ing the offenders.” 

Contrast this picture of cartmen emptying 
“rubbish of all kinds” in new streets “occupied 
by respectable persons in géod circumstances,” 
and the absence of main sewers, with what the 
same gentleman, backed by the town surveyor, 
said upon the same subject nine months ago :— 

“Of the flaggings, pavements, and macadam roads, 
really belonging to the town and under the superintend- 
ence of the corporation surveyors, it would be unbecom- 
ingin us to express any opinion; but we take leave to 
Say that they speak for tremselves ; aud we trust they will 
bear advantageous comparison with similar works in any 
city or town of the British empire.”’ 

Both these accounts cannot be true. Which is 
the “impudent mis-statement,” as these officers 


declared our notice of these and the like deficien- | 


cies to be? 

In May “the Close, instead of being an un- 
healthy quarter, bas always been, and still con- 
tinues to be, rather remarkable for the good 
health and longevity of its inhabitants; and 
Sandgate has a main sewer throughout its whole 
extent, with branch drains and channel grates at 
their heads, situate at the foot of the nume- 
rous entries for the reception of the liquid re- 
fuse. The street and all the entries are swept 
by the scavengers twice every day.” In February, 
“in the particular districts just referred to 
(Forth Banks, Close, Side, Pandon, Sandgate, and 
places adjacent), the houses being old for the 
most part, and closely huddled together, very 
little more can be done at present in improving 
their sanitary condition, short of demolishing 
one-half of them; and, by thus making avenues, 
promote the ventilation of those left standing.” 
These are curious discrepancies. If the Close be 
80 salubrious a quarter, and Sandgate be in such 
a well-ordered condition, it would be, to say the 
least, a costly caprice to demolish one-half of 
the houses. And if they are duddled together 
and overcrowded, and pestilential, as we described 
them to be, why did Mr. Thomas Bryson and 
Mr. Thomas Dawson feel “called upon” to de- 
nounce “ the mawkish sentimentalisms,” that in- 
duced us to ask for the decencies of civilization 
for their helpless inhabitants ? * 








.* Commenting, in a long leader, on the same document, 
Since our observations were written, the Northern Daily 
Express Says, ‘‘ It professes to be a report on the sanitary 
state of our ancient borough; and, if we have been ’pre- 
Viously sceptical as to the allegations made against it by 
the editor of the Builder, our incredulity must now give 
Place to certainty. It is a very different production from 
the indignant pam phlet recentiy hurled by Messrs. Bryson 
and Dawson at the head of that unfortunate scribe. It 
contains revelations, or rather confessions, which ought 
tO make us ashamed aud to blush for ourtown. To make 


Much that we said of the condition of Newcastle 
in April last applies to its present condition, as 
may be inferred from the difference in the tone 
of the nuisance inspector; and much that we re- 
commended for its amelioration might be re- 
peated. Above all, we must recur to our advice 
to the ratepayers to place the sewerage of the 
town in the hands of a competent engineer. It 
would be a wilful misapplication of 50,000. to 
have it dribbled away in petty, irresolute, patchy 
attempts at adaptations. It would be to callin 
a quack to a wealthy invalid, to suffer any but 
a competent engineer to prescribe for Newcastle. 

The possibility of a preservation of the public 
health is now fairly recognized ; and it is generally 
admitted that the officers in charge of the manage- 
‘ment of sanitary arrangements should be ener- 
'getic, honest, straightforward persons, awake to 
a sense of their responsibility, and possessed of 
a stanch determination to execute their trust 

faithfully. 

| The last quarterly return of the registrar-gene- 
‘ral earries out the wisdom of our warning. Men- 
| tioning the sub-district of All Saints, Newcastle, 
particularly, the registrar-general says,—“ Scar- 
latina has been exceedingly fatal amongst chil- 
dren throughout the whole of this district.” The 
imperviousness of the authorities to every im- 
pression and expression is marvellous. The sharp- 
pointed and well-aimed shafts of the Northern 
Daily Express, and the Newcastle Daily Chro- 
nicle, take no effect : the remarks of the registrar- 
general glance aside: denunciations from the 
orator’s platform fall unheeded. What can be the 
secret of this repulsion? The appointment of a 
Public Health Committee gave promise of action ; 
_but if the reception of a report, from a quarter 
| which so lately framed one in exact contradic- 
tion to what it now sets forth, is to be the ex- 
tent of their investigations into the condition of 
the town, very little will be gained by it. At 
‘all events, the ratepayers have now an admission 
‘from the department which so lately declared 
'Neweastle to be as well cared for as any town 
in the kingdom, that one-half of it is without 
sewerage, paving, or flagging. Something will, 
doubtless, now be done. We say again, let the 
work be done well, and one large general scheme 
of improvement be prepared by a competent hand. 














E RAILWAYS TERMINUS 
HOTEL. 

In accordance with a request from your active secre. 
| tary, I have the pleasure to submit a few particulars with 
| reference to the Lond n Bridge Railways Terminus Hotel, 
‘now being erected under my direction. 
| I should not have ventured to offer any description of 
this building, except as a supplement to the paper of Mr. 
Moseley, as I am not aware of any noveity of arrange- 
ment or construction worthy of the attention of the 
| Institute. 
| It appears that London, which has hitherto been badly 
| supplied with hotel accommodation, is at last making a 
move in the right direction, and constructing buildings 
more consistent with the requirements of the numerous 
travellers who are constantly arriving at and departing 
from its great metropolitan termini. 

It has been said, with reference to the hotel in question, 
that the extension of the railway to Charing-cross, and 
the city, would leave London Bridge without customers ; 
but I do not thiuk that the shareholders need apprehend 
any depreciation of their property from this cause. The 
extensions will bring from the South-Western Railway, 
and elsewhere, as many as it takes away; and the Brigh- 
ton Company, at the present moment, are giving notices 
for the extension of their London Bridge Station. It ap- 
pears to me that London Bridge must always continue 
one of the great railway termini of the world. 

The building stands at the south-west corner of the 
Brighton Station, with frontages to Joiner street and St. 
Thomas’s-street. The level of the streets is about 25 feet 
below the railway level; and in designing the building it 
was necessary to keep the principal floor on the level of 
the platform, or thereabouts.* 

The principal entrance on the lower level is from St. 
Thomas’s-street; and with the exception of the entrance 
hall, principal staircase, aud manager’s offices, the whole 
of the ground floor is appropriated to the domestic offices 
of the hotel; the basement being devoted almost en- 
tirely to cellarage. 

The following is a summary of the accommodation 
provided :— ; 

Basement.—Wine, beer, coal, and ice cellars, and a large 
room for servant’s dining-room, furnace for baths aud 
warming appartus. 


LONDON BRIDG 





even a summary of them would detain ustoo long. Itis 
evident from it that we are fast getting into a worse 
plight than the log-cities in the far west. We have 
mifes of unpaved streets stretching out in all direc- 
tions. We have not even corduroy roads to travel 
on. We can rival Balaklava in its worst days; and 
unless Providence favours us with street railways, we 
wiil be constrained to communicate with our friends 
through the post. It will take at least 50,007. to put our 
new streets into even a passable state; and, what is 
worse than all, the corporation is in a dead-lock ; and the 
drivers are lustily calling to Jupiter; but they decline to 
put their shoulders to the stranded and miry whee!s. We 
forbear to copy the statistics furnished by Mr. Dawson, 
as we do not wish to see the startling figures in the pages 
of the Builder; and we think it will be only decent, if 
not quite prudent, to draw a veil over that gentleman’s 
statements. 
* Plans and view will be found in Vol, xix. p. 428. 








Ground Story.— Entrance-hall and staircase, secondary 
staircase from Joiner-street, and club entrance, hereafter 
referred to; manager’s offices, and bar: the remainder 
is appropriated to the offices, consisting of kitchen, scul- 
leries, larders, still-room, pantries, servants’ hall, &c. 

The two portions which are bisected by the entrance- 
hall being connected together by a passage-way under 
principal staircase. 

The north-west ang’e is appropriated to the tap, being 
immediately at the foot of the steps leading from the Rail- 
way to Joiner-street, and will no doubt have plenty of 
customers from the porters employed on the railway. 

One-Pair Story.—The principal part of this floor is pro- 
posed to be devoted to the use of a Southwark club 
(which is much wanted by the professional and commer- 
cial classes in the Borough), and will yield a large rental 
to the Hotel Company. ‘The club coffee-room will be sup- 
plied from the hotel.kitchen, and be another considerable 
source of profit. The rooms for the club consist of caffee- 
room, dining-room, morning-room, smoking-room, and 
billiard-room, with private-rooms, &c. &c. The remainder 
of this fluor is devoted to the living rooms of the tap and 
to the linen department of the hotel. 

Tw»-Pair Story.—Being the Railway level, comprises 
the principal coffee-room (70 by 29), ladies’ coffee-room 
(30 by 30), and library and reading-room (29 by 25), with 
the usual serving-rooms and pantries, and sundry private- 
rooms. The principal staircase from the lower level ter- 
minates on this floor, and a staircase in both wings is 
continued upwards. An entresol ficor is obtained in the 
wings making up the height of the large room. The 
remainder of the stories are divided in the usual way with 
bath-rooms, waiting-rooms, &c. ‘The tota! number of 
rooms of all sorts, exclusive of cellarage, is 202. 

The frontage to St. Tnomas’s-street is 130 feet, and that 
to Joiner-street is 97 feet, and the total height from pave- 
ment of street to ridge of roof is 112 feet, and to summit 
of terminals over ventilating shafts, 150 feet. 

The Company are possessed of additional land in St. 
Thomas’s-street, on which it is proposed to erect a large 
public room, with additional bed-rooms over. 

I shall not attempt t> describe the style of the building. It 
forms a considerable feature in the architecture of South- 
wark ; and, being freely treated, I leave it to the ingenuity 
of the Institute to find a name. The building is con- 
structed with white bricks and Port and-stone, and the 
roof is covered with green slates. 

I fear that this dry description of a building will not 
sufficieatly interest the members of the Institute; and, as 
no great difficulties have arisen in the construction, no 
great interest will be attached to the description thereof. 

Oa excavating for the foundation, we found, at abont 
12 feet from the surface, a layer of soft running sand, 
about 4 feet thick, very full of water. The whole of this 
was taken out, anda solid bed of hard gravel reached. 
The water was kept within bounds by hand-pumps, and 
the trenches filled with concrete made with blue lias, 
which was carried up above the ordinary level of the 
water, which was somewhat affected by the tides. 

Nothing of any interest was found m the excavations, 
except a few pieces of broke pottery sent herewith. 

The footings of main wallare 6 feet thick, reduced to 3 
feet in thickness, and a layer of asphalte, half an inch 
thick, laid over the whole surface, and on the vertical 
faces of the basement walls. The walls are— 


4 Bricks thick up to ground line. 
33 Bricks thick up to two-p:ir level. 
3 Bricks thick up to four-pair level. 
24 Bricks up to curnice. 


It has not been attempted to make the building fire- 
proof. The staircares are of stone throughout, and the 
corridors and passages are constructed with tle arches 
and wrought-iron girders, paved with 3-inch Portland. 

The basement is entirely covered with tile arches and 
wrought-iron springers, and the ceiling of kitchen is also 
formed with tile arches. The arches are all in three 
thicknesses, set in Roman cement. 

The only point requiring special consideration in con- 
struction was in relation to the girders over the large 
rooms, which were of considerable span, and had, of 
necessity, to carry the division walls and chimney- 
breasts of six stories, with the floors, tile-arching, and 
paving of corridors. It appeared, therefore, to be very 
desirable to introduce girders at every floor, to reduce 
the weight on each girder as much as possible, and so 
that, in the event of any accident avising from fire or 
other causes, every floor should be independent and self- 
Supporting. 

The wrought-iron girders are placed immediately under 
each of the 9-inch division walls, the flanges of which 
are afterwards built up and plastered over. A parallel 
girder of smaller dimensions acts as a trimming girder. 
A 4-inch landing from top of main girder to trimming 
girder, perforated exactly tor the flues, carries the projec- 
tion of the chimney-breasts ; and the hearths are after- 
wards formed on top of landings, with tiles. The whole 
of the girders were introduced and fitted together before 
the subdivision walls, chimney-breasts, &c., were built. 

This was found a convenient arrangement for handling 
and placing the long girders in position. ; 

The girders had a bearing at one end on main wal), and 
at the other on cast-iron stanchions, which were also 
built into the thickness of the 9-i.ch division walls. As 
these girders passed through the ventiliting chambers, 
apertures were left in the webb at the proper points. 

The greatest estimated weight on one of these girders 
was fifty-three tons in the centre; and it will, therefore, 
be clear that a considera»le sectional area was necessary, 
the bearing beng 28 feet. The heaviest girder weighed 
four tons. 

The ventilation is provided for as follows :— 

The kitchen department, smoking-room, and rooms on 
one pair, are connected with the shaft shown on plan, 
the centre of which is occupied by a galvan zed iron tube, 
conveying the smoke from all the furnaces and fires in 
kitchen department. 

The remainder of the building is ventilated by means 
of chambers formed between the floors and ceilings of 
corridor. These are connected with vertical shafts in 
each wing. ; 

A powerful hot-water coil is introduced in these shafts, 
heated from the furnace which supplies the baths and 
hot-water service; so that it will be continually in opera- 
tion, winter and summer. F 
These shafts are continued up, and form the termina- 
tion of the pyramidal roofs of pavilions. 7 
The ventilating chambers are formed between the tile 
arches and the paving of corridors. . 

A warming apparatus in the basement will suffice to 





keep the staircases at a moderate temperature. 
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An ample supply of external air is adm‘tted to every 
fireplace. 

Cistern room to the extent of 25,0¢0 gallons is pro- 
vided, distributed over the building; and, as the high- 
service will not reach the upper stories, a steam-pump Js 
provided in scullery, in connexion with the general 
steam apparatus, which pumps the water from the low- 
service main. 

The excavations were commenced in December, 1860, 
but the old buildings on the site were not cleared away 
until January, 1861. The works have been progressing 
steadily ; and, notwithstanding the interference from the 
strike, the bnilding has made rapid progress ; thanks to 
the well-known energy and intelligence of the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Lucas ; whose zeal and ability need no 
further remark from me. 

The total quantity of bricks used in the construction is 
three millions; the quantity of wrought iron, 200 tons; 
the quantity of cast iron, 80 tons; and 15,000 cube feet 
of timber, 

The whole of the bricks and mortar have been raised by 
a hoist constructed in the well-hole of the eastern stair- 
case, and barrowed on each floor to the position required. 
This hoist was worked by a horse, who had the run of a 
back ttreet, and the length of which just admitted of the 
materials reaching the roof. 

The stone was raised by a small steam-engine, and the 
whole of the ironwork was lifted inside the bui'ding, and 
placed in position, without the slightest accident. 

1 have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the skill 
and intelligence and ready attention of Messrs. Lucas’s 
principal foreman, Mr. Steel, and to the energy and 
obliging and hearty assistance of the foremen of the 
several branches of work. 

The whole has been carried on without a clerk of the 
works, under the immediate superintendence of my active 
and intelligent assistant, Mr. Harris. 

The work is being executed at a schedule of prices. The 
totel eest will be 60,600/., equal to about 1s. a cube foot, 
including stoves, bath and bell-work, gas, warming and 
ventilating arrangement, and everything complete, ex- 
cept furniture. Mr. J. Billing’s patent throat valves and 
terra cotta terminals have been fixed to the chimneys for 
the prevention of smoke. 

The kitchen fittings, bath, bell, and gas work, warming 
apparatus, &c., are being ably executed by Messrs. 
Jeakes & Co.; and the carving has been effectively 
executed by Mr. Tolmie. 

The building was commenced in January, 1861, and 
will be completed and ready for opening concurrently 
with the Great International Exhibition, in May, 1862, 
being a period of sixteen months. 

I trust it will not be considered I have occupied 
their time unnecessarily with this uninteresting descrip- 
ticn. I only hope it may be useful as a means of com- 
naring the details and arrangement of this, with other 
kin red buildings. Henry Currey, 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE MEDALS, &C.: HOTELS. 


THE ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday evening last, at the House in 
Conduit-street, Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P., in the 
chair. The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, and several donations announced— 
amongst which was the latest portion of the 
* Architectural Dictionary,”— 

Professor Kerr, referring to the latter work, 
said that he could conscientiously recommend it 
to the attention of the profession. He had him- 
self lately had occasion to refer to it; and he 
assured the meeting that he found the scientific 
matter the best that could be obtained. 

The Chairman also referred to the importance 
of the work, and the progress it had now satisfac- 
torily made; and he directed especial attention 
to the list of terms and articles to be included in 
the next part; and, on behalf of the society, 
requested the communication of observations on 
articles comprised therein. Before proceeding with 
the business of the evening, he said, there were 
two subjects which it was his duty to bring under 
the notice of the meeting. The first was that a 
communication had been received from the Italian 
minister, in consequence of which it had been 
arranged that the series of tracings of the Cathe- 
dral at Florence should be deposited at the Insti- 
tute, so that any member of the Institute, or any 
architect, who might wish to compete for thedesign 
for the new facade of the church, could consult 
them there rather than at the embassy. He need 
scarcely say that the council of the Institute felt 
grateful to the Italian minister for his kind co- 
operation in this matter. The second subject to 
which he referred was one of more than ordinary 
interest, A letter had been received by the presi- 
dent from a member of the committee who had 
been chosen by her Majesty to consider the best 
means of erecting a suitable obelisk to the memory 
of the late Prince Consort. The object which was 
sought was that the Institute should commu- 
nicate with them with regard to the description 
of stone most desirable, as to quality and colour, 
for an obelisk 100 feet in height; and also as to 
the probable cost of carrying it, by land or sea, 
to the metropolis. As it occurred to the council 
that some of their members might have particular 
information to impart on the subject, he was re- 
quested to state that the council would be happy 
to have it placed at their disposal; so that it 
might be laid before the committee, with whose 





labours he was sure they woald all heartily sym- 
pathize. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis (hon. sec.) said he had requested 
permission of the gentlemen who had competed for 
the medals and prizes of the Institute, and for the 
designs of the Soane Medallion, to allow the letters 
accompanying the drawings to be opened, and had 
obtained the permission of all, with the exception 
of one gentleman, who had signed his drawing 
“© Humber.” 

The chairman then opened the envelopes, and 
announced that the various prizes were found to 
have been adjudged as follows :— 

1. The Silver Medal of the Institute, with five 
guineas, to Mr. Frederick R. Wilson, associate, 
of Alnwick, for his drawings and description of 
Brenckburn Priory, Northumberland. 

2. Neither of the designs for the Soane 
Medallion having been considered of sufficient 
merit to entitle it to the prize offered, the prize in 
books of the value of five guineas for the best de- 
sign submitted was found to have been awarded 
to Mr. Charles H. M. Mileham, of 18, John-street, 
Bedford-row. 

3. The ex-president Mr. Cockerell’s prize of 
ten guineas to Mr. A. W. Davis, of 15, Park-side, 
Knightsbridge, for his design for a market-house. 

The Institute book prize to the second in merit, 
Mr. R. Phéné Spiers, associate, of 89, Upper 
Ebury-street, Pimlico, for the design for a villa. 

The design for a chapel, by Mr. William 
Hallem, student R.I.B.A., of Kirton Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire ; and that for a villa, by “ Humber,” 
were commended. 

4, The prize of ten guineas offered by Mr. Tite, 
M.P., F.R.S., president, to Mr. Henry S. Legg, 
associate, of 6, South-square, Gray’s-Inn, for his 
designs for a railway station and a townhall. 

5. The student’s prize in books to Mr. R. H. 
Carpenter, student R.I.B.A., for his design for a 
dispensary for a manufacturing town. 

The design for the same subject, by Mr. Samuel 
Fry and that by Mr. J. T. Perry, students, were 
commended. 

The prize in books for the best series of 
monthly sketches to Mr. Samuel Fry, student. 

The series by Mr. George Baxter, jun., were 
commended, 

Mr. Andrew Moseley then read a_ paper, 
entitled, “Some particulars respecting the Plans 
and Construction of the Westminster Palace Hotel.” 

Mr. James Bell (bon. secretary) subsequently 
read, on behalf of Mr. Henry Currey, a paper 
containing ‘‘Some Account of the London Bridge 
Railway Terminus Hotel.” Both there papers we 
give elsewhere. 

At the request of the chairman, 

Mr. James Carrick described the principle of 
the hydraulic hoist designed for the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. The motive part of the hoist was, 
he remarked, an application of a patent of Sir 
William Armstrong, viz.; the placing of a 
hydraulic ram between sheave blocks. The car, 
being attached to one end of a chain reeved over 
these blocks, travelled through a space equal to 
a stroke of the ram multiplied by the number of 
pulleys over which the chain was passed. Supply 
and exit water-tanks for working the ram were 
provided and placed, the one at the top of the 
building, and the other at a lower level, in which 
the discharged water was utilized for the kitchen 
service. The available head of water was 75 feet 
(which might hereafter be easily increased), The 
supply pipe was 5 inches in diameter, and the 
diameter of the ram was 26 inches. The tanks 
were of the cubical capacity of 4,000 gallons, and 
were filled three times per day from the water 
company’s main, providing asupply of 120 ascents 
per day. The “lift” was designed to carry two 
persons and their luggage, and the attendant ; and 
was started and stopped at the respective floors by 
the attendant pulling a small chain, which opened 
and shut the valve of the apparatus. One hundred 
gallons of water were required for each ascent of 
the car. No water was required during the 
descent ; the ram being so arranged as to ascend 
by the counterbalance of the weight of the car. A 
safety apparatus was provided, which consisted of 
two teethed or ratch-faced eccentrics, placed on 
the end of the shaft, or crossbar, by which the car 
is suspended. The eccentrics were kept out of 
action by two powerful volute springs ; but in the 
event of the main chain breaking they became 
immediately free, and their force was directed 
against the eccentrics, which bit the guide bars, 
and so suspended the car. 

Mr. Thorne, the inventor of the system of bells 
carried out in the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
also gave a description of his invention, which 
he said had proved completely successful. He 
stated that he had fixed seven miles of pipes, 





and 400 bells, throughout the building. He was 
about to introduce the principle in a house build- 
ing for Lord Overstone. 

Mr. F. H. Fowler observed, that many of the 
arrangements carried out at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel answered the purpose extremely 
well, and were quite in accordance with those 
in the large hotels on the Continent, and in 
America. The great object to attain was that 
every floor should be perfect in itself, so that the 
servants should not have to go up and down 
stairs to fetch whatever might be wanted. In 
order to accomplish this, it was necessary to 
have perfect accommodation on every floor. The 
servants’ waiting-room should be near the central 
staircase, and the chambermaids’ should also be 
located adjoining the place where their services 
were required. There should also be a lift for 
coals, to supply the stoves in the sitting and 
bed rooms, on each story, a large supply of hot 
and cold water, and all necessary requisites for 
cleaning, so that there should be as little as 
possible interference with the principal staircase, 
Another essential point was, that the lifts in 
connexion with the coffee and dining room, and so 
forth, should work freely at those places. These 
facilities were always provided in the large hotels 
in America; and the Messrs. Moseley and Mr. 
Currey had not forgotten to introduce them in 
their hotel. 

Mr. Moseley said that at the Westminster build- 
ing there was a waiting-room for servants, and a 
“lift” on every floor. 

Mr. Boulnois inquired whether it had occurred 
to Mr. Moseley to place the kitchen in the roof 
of the hotel. 

Mr. Moseley replied that the matter had not 
escaped attention, but that there were grave 
objections to it. There would have been in the 
first instance waste of accommodation; for at 
present every square foot of the building was 
occupied ; whereas, if the kitchen had been in 
the roof (now filled with sleeping-chambers), the 
basement could not have heen turned to account 
in the same profitable manner. It was also 
thought that the treffic up and down stairs 
would have been very great, as everything must 
have been conveyed up and down by “hoists.” 
The great recommendation in favour of a kitchen 
in the roof was, that by such an arrangement 
there could be no culinary smells through the 
house ; but this desideratum was completely 
secured in the kitchen as at present arranged, 
by means of the ventilating shafts, which he 
had explained. Over the kitchen fireplace there 
was a large iron grating that led into the shaft; 
and by that means smoke, steam, and all other 
impurities were carried away, and discharged at 
the roof of the building. 

In reply to a question from the chairman, Mr. 
Moseley said he did not think there was any un- 
usual expenditure of fuel in the kitchen stoves. 
The heat generated in the ventilating shafts and 
which caused a powerful upward current was what 
might be termed superfluous heat. 

The chairman said that, as a general rule, where 
there was an enormous heat going up a flue, the 
inference was that the stone story was ill-con- 
structed. 

Mr. Moseley remarked, in reference to the flues 
generally, that, after some difficulty, the directors 
were induced to give their consent to have the 
flues to the ordinary rooms contracted to a dia- 
meter of 9inches. The throats were then carefully 
narrowed, and Mr. Billing’s patent invention intro- 
duced. By this means, he thought he was justified 
in saying that, with the exception of, perhaps, 
one or two rooms where a cure might be easily 
effected, there was not a single instance among 
the hundreds of rooms in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel of either a smoky flue or a down draught. 

Mr. Hayward remarked that, in his opinion, 
the coldness of the plaster floors was a great objec- 
tion. This description of floor had been tried at 
the Marine Barracks at Woolwich; but, after trial, 
they had to be taken up one by one, on account of 
their extreme coldness; as it was found that the 
per centage of illness among the inmates had 
largely increased since their introduction. The 
medical men on this account had condemned them. 
Such floors were now common in Nottinghamshire; 
and he could say from personal experience that 
they were very inconvenient. 

The chairman said he was in a position to say 
a word or two on this subject from his own per- 
sonal experience of the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
His own office was in that building; and he had 
taken the precaution to cover the whole floor with 
a thick felt: over this the carpet was spread ; and 
he had never heard even the most sensitive old 
Indian complain of cold or inconvenience. 
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Mr. H. Smith observed that a hard floor like 
one made of cement was a better conductor of heat 
than wood; and that, in a large building where a 
great many fires were constantly kept up, the 
harder the floor the more likely it was to retain 
the heat. 

Mr. Hayward said he had lived on plaster floors 
in Nottinghamshire, and could bear testimony to 
their want of comfort. There was no uniform heat 
about them ; aud the fact that they had been done 
away with at the Marine Barracks at Woolwich 
was certainly a proof that they had been con- 
demned by the faculty. An individual might 
object to them from mere fancy (as in his own 
case), and think them uncomfortable; but at Wool- 
wich the whole subject had been minutely inves- 
tigated; and they were condemned because of their 
coldness, their aptitude to retain moisture, and 
the difficulty of keeping them clean. 

Mr. Boulnois observed that he had tried the 
cement floors, but on the whole inclined to the 
opinion that they were not suitable to hotels. 
One of the chief objections to them was that 
they retained oil and dirt, which could not be 
cleaned off as from a wooden floor. The one to 
which he referred had been laid down ten or 
twelve years, but it had been repeatedly repaired. 

Mr. F. H. Fowler said that he had introduced 
metallic lava instead of cement, and that he 
found it a very excellent thing. The metallic 
lava did not crack like the cement floor: it was 
not affected, either, by the atmosphere; and did 
not retain moisture. He had adopted it in all 
the hotels which he had built, with the most satis- 
factory results. 

Professor Kerr, in proposiug a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Moseley, and also to Mr. Currey, said he 
was sure that all present would agree with him 
that papers similar to those which they had heard 
read that evening were of great praciical use. 
They were full of details essential for the archi- 
tect and student to be acquainted with ; and he 
considered that the Institute was indebted to 
their authors for the care they had taken in pre- 
paring them. Their obligation to Mr. Moseley 
would, however, be increased, if that gentleman 
would have the goodness to tell them something 
more with regard to the arrangement of the base- 
ment; the exact position of the great kitchen; how 
it was reached; where the larders, store-houses, 
and so forth were placed; and the general arrange- 
ment of the domestic offices, and especially the 
¢eommunication between the kitchen, the offices, 
and the dining-room. It was, he thought, also of 
great importance, in a large hotel like that at 
Westminster, or at the Bridge termini, that there 
should be facilities of communication between 
the central part of the ground-fluor and the bed- 
cooms, 

Mr. Moseley then proceeded, with the assistance 
of diagrams, to explain the manner in which the 
basement of the hotel was set out. The large 
kitchen was under the coffee-rcom, in what might 
be termed the eastern wing of the building; and 
the hot plates were ranged under the windows. 
The front area to Victoria-street was covered over 
with glass ; and in the vaults were the larders, ice- 
houses, fish stores, vegetable places, and other re- 
ceptacles for provisions in daily course of consump- 
tion. A plate-room adjoincd the kitchen ; and 
behind the latter was a waiters’ room and a double 
hoist to bring dishes to and from the coffee-room. 
The still-room, pastry-room, and maid-servants’ 
hall and sleeping-rooms were also in the basement. 
The servants’ staircase was geometrical ; the steps 
being let into a cylinder, or pier rather, of brick- 
work ; and was the only staircase in the building 
which ran from the bottom to the top of the 
house in one continuous flight. The wine-cellars 
were in the centre of the basement, running from 
east to west, and were placed there because no 
natural light could by any means be admitted to 
the region. There were also a waiters’ hall on 
the basement, and a room for the servants of 
visitors sojourning in the hotel. 

Continuing his description of the interior of the 
building, Mr. Moseley added that there was a 
housemaid’s room on every floor, with a lift to 
bring up coals, There were, in addition, in 
various parts of the building, five or six “ hoists ” 
besides that used for bringing up visitors and 
their luggage. Mr. Moseley then pointed to a 
drawing in the room of a hotel which it was in 
contemplation to erect in Liverpool. It would be 
the largest hotel in the world, as it would contain 

rooms, with shops beneath. The project was, 
however, for the present, in nubibus. 

Mr. Jennings seconded the vote of thanks; and 
said, with regard to the proper materials for floors, 
the question was one which called for the special 


at Holloway Prison the cement floor had been 
objected to. The metallic lava floor, mentioned 
by Mr. Fowler, was, he apprehended, nothing 
more than a variety of the cement floor. He 
questioned whether experience would not, after 
all, ultimately declare in favour of wood. 

Professor Kerr observed that he thought it 
an extraordinary statement for Mr. Currey to 
make, that no means had been attempted to 
make the hotel at London Bridge fire-proof. 
He doubted whether Westminster Palace Hotel 
itself was fire-proof. The great means to secure 
that end were to make a fabric not so much of 
incombustible materials, but that it should be 
so constructed that a fire breaking out in one place 
should not be drawn through a space so as to 
set fire to another part of the building. 

The motion having been put from the chair, 
and carried, 

Mr. T. H. Lewis announced that the next lec- 
ture, on the 17th inst., would be by the chairman 
of that evening, on “ Pictorial and Mosaic Deco- 
rations for Walls.” 

Mr. George Aitchison, of Muscovy-court, Trinity- 
square, was, on ballot, elected a fellow of the In- 
stitute. 

At a previous meeting, Mr. Edward Swansbo- 
rough, of 6, Great James-street, Bedford-row; and 
Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, of 9, Nottingham- 
place, W., were, on ballot, elected associates of 
the Institute. 








ORNAMENTAL BURNT WOOD-WORK. 


A PATENT mode of producing ornamental wood- 
work by burning, first practised in Manchester, is 
now being carried on in London,—Wenlock-road, 
City-road,—and may be usefully introduced in 
many cases. The poker-burnt pictures of some 
time ago have shown what an agreeable colour and 
what an enduring result can be obtained by 
charring the surface of wood, In the practical 
works which have grown out of that, designs in 
relief are engraved on the face of hollow iron 
cylinders; and these, being heated by a gas-pipe 
within, acted on by a second pipe conveying atmos- 
pheric air, are made to transfer these designs to 
the planed board which is passed in between them 
as they revolve. When the wood has gone 
through the charring operation, it is handed to a 
workman, who scrapes it down over the surface 
so as to bring cut the lights, and produce the best 
effects. This being accomplished, the face is 
varnished or polished, and the result is an orna- 
mental panel or moulding of considerable beauty 
(if the design be good), and of remarkable perma- 
nence. White woods, as sycamore or lime, are 
employed fur the work. It is easy also, by this 
process, to give to the less expensive varieties 
of wood the characteristic of the more costly 
kinds. Rosewood and walnut are very well imi- 
tated; and upon these again any pattern can be 
impressed. The cost of woods imitated in this 
way is put at two-thirds the cost of good hand 
“graining.” There is a wide field wherein this 
ornamental burnt wood process may be usefully 
employed. To ensure success, however, the com- 
pany must endeavour to obtain good designs, in a 
higher style of art than the majority of those they 
are now working with. 





PROPOSED SITE FOR THE NATIONAL 
ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


TueE doubt existing as to the exact spot the 
memorial should occupy allows me an opportunity 
of suggesting a site which, in many respects, 
possesses peculiar advantages. 

If the memorial were placed in the position I 
am now about to indicate,— 

1. It would be seen in its entirety, from several 
points of view, including two high roads, both im- 
portant thoroughfares. 

2. It would stand in the centre of an extensive 
and slightly elevated amphitheatre, surrounded, 
at an advantageous distance by old and welJ- 
grown trees, with avenues converging to it. 

3. It would take nothing from the available 
space for public recreation; but would, on the 
contrary, add to it considerably. 

4, It would greatly increase the healthfulness 
of the locality, and thus be an advantage to the 
public. 

If, on the other hand, the memorial were placed 
on the site of the 1851 Exhibition :— 

1. It would seem as if intended only, or mainly, 
to commemorate the Prince in connexion with 
that event ; whereas the desire of the subscribers 
is to glorify a whole life spent in promoting works 
of utility and beauty, by which the people have 





Consideration of the architect. He believed that 


been benefited and refined. 


2. It could only be seen from a very limited 
space; from one important thoroughfare; and, 
from the north, across a broad sheet of water, 
non ag precludes any direct approach from that 
side. 

3. From the east and west, it would be seen in 
combination with other objects, and its beauty 
and grandeur would thus be impaired. 

The site to which I wish to call attention is free 
from all these objections. 

In the western part of Kensington Gardens 
there is a large circular pond, nearly surrounded 
by fine and numerous trees, forming one of the 
grandest amphitheatres not only in England, but 
probably in the world. 

This water, being higher than about three- 
fourths of the surrounding land, is but little seen, 
and adds scarcely at all to any picturesque 
effect ; and its elevation causes it to soak into 
the lower land, rendering that damp and un- 
wholesome. This pond I propose should be drained, 
filled up, and made the site for the memorial. It 
is so large, that, after appropriating ample space 
for the obelisk and its accessories, an extensive 
additional area would be gained for public recrea- 
tion. Few people who are not acquainted with 
the spot can conceive any adequate idea of the 
noble grandeur of this amphitheatre; and, if the 
memorial were placed in the centre, the whole 
would form a striking combination, equal to the 
object to be attained,—a grand monument in a 
grand situation. 

The trees in the circumference would in no 
wise dwarf the monument, for they are at too 
considerable a distance to interfere with it, or to 
be injured in effect by it, however lofty or exten- 
sive it may be. Five avenues diverge from this 
spot, and two others could be easily opened, one 
to the Kensington, and one to the Bayswater 
road, so that the monument could be well seen 
from every direction. The elevation of the ground 
would render the memorial an object of import- 
ance from all points; and in no position could it 
be seen to disadvantage. 

Should there, however, be any strong objection 
to the removal of the water, ora portion of it; the 
centre of the broad path slightly to the west of 
the pond would still secure the ample area, the 
extensive amphitheatre, and the converging ave- 
nues of trees, besides possessing already prepared 
broad promenades, both from Bayswater and Ken- 
sington. Finally, either of these sites is in close 
proximity to the home of her Majesty’s childhoods 
and may be seen from the spot on which the 1851 
Exhibition stood. 

ONE OF THE Mansion HovsE COMMITTEE. 








THE SOANE MUSEUM. 


AT a meeting of the trustees held on the 21st 
ult., they decided unanimously on appointing Mr. 
Bonomi curator, pro tem., and he has already en- 
tered on his duties. The appointment, we are glad 
to hear, is understood to be permanent. The 
academy, it seems adhered to their election, and 
would not make a new one, but they had long since 
suggested the course which has now been followed 
by the trustees, and Mr. Bonomi himself had 
done so. Discussion ensuing Mr. Tidd Pratt and 
Mr. Jones sent in their resignation as trustees. 
Mr. Tite, M.P., and Mr. Pollock were elected in 
their places, and Mr. Bonomi was then, as we 
have said, unanimously accepted. We shall hope 
now to find the museum and library made of 
more avail. 








AN OUTLINE OF THE PLAN AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE WESTMINSTER 
PALACE HOTEL.* 

Ir having been intimated that a brief account 

of the Westminister Palace Hotel might possibly 
afford some matter of interest to the members of 
this Institute, my brother, Mr. William Moseley, 
with pleasure has drawn up the following par- 
ticulars. 
The demand for improved hotel accommodation 
in the metropolis having been met by a dis- 
position on the part of the public to vest capital 
in such undertakings, several structures of this 
kind have arisen, and the movement bids fair to 
make such buildings, with regard to extent and 
importance, second to none of those in the other 
capitals of the old or new world. 

The Westminster Palace Hotel Company se- 
cured in 1857 the plot of ground forming the 
angle between the east end of Victoria-street and 
Tothill-street, containing an available building 








* Read by Mr. Moseley, as mentioned elsewhere. 
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surface of 3,500 square yards, fora term of 88 
years, and at an annual rental of £923, or 5s. 4d. 
per square yard, or about £3 per foot frontage in 
Victoria-street. 

An Act of Parliament was deemed requisite to 
afford the Westminster Improvement Commis- 
sioners such powers as would enable them to grant 
a valid title, but the delay occasioned in obtaining 
that Act prevented the commencement of the ex- 
cavation for the building until June, 1858. 

The architects had, however, progressed with 
the plans; and, by obtaining a separate tender for 
the excavation, that work was proceeding while 
the drawings were being completed; and the ac- 
ceptance of the tender for the work ultimately 
took place in the following October. 

The original contents of the surface of the site 
was as before stated—3,500 square yards; this 
was increased during the progress of the structure, 
and additional land has since been obtained. The 
total area covered, which extends on the basement, 
is 3,336 square yards, and on the ground floor 
2,795 square yards. 

The excavation for the foundation exposed the 
maiden surface of the soiJ, reached at a depth of 
12 feet below the level of the present road, con- 
sisting of an even bed of peat earth about 3 feet 
in thickness, overlaying a thin stratum of clay, 
which latter rested upon a stratum of fine sand 
full of water. 

As might be expected, the original surface (the 
bog earth) was not without some traces of natural 
productions or of the early occupants of the ioca- 
lity. Roots of great willow-trees, the bed of a 
rivulet, with planked margin, a hard causeway 
in a direction parallel with Tothill-street, lead- 
ing to the western gateway of the Close of 
Westminster Abbey; a pilgrim’s hat of goat’s 
hair; pieces of leather garments, with some few 
other relics of the pilgrims passing to the Holy 
Shrine from the Tabert Hostelry in Tothill-street, 
indicated the ancient uses of this part of Thorney 
Island. But the most interesting circumstance 
connected with the site is the fact that the house 
of John Caxton stood near the west end of the 
present Tothill-street front of the building, and 
where it is intended at some future time to place 
a statue to his memory. 

Thus the enduring memorials of bygone time are 
made to give way before the progress of modern 
improvements, which by many will be thought by 
no means an amiable feature in the pursuits of 
thodern architects. 

Over the whole surface of the sand, when the 
peat had been removed, a slab of concrete, 4 feet 
in thickness, was thrown; and the building was 
thus permanently secured from all risk of subsi- 
dence from any defects in the nature of the subsoil. 

The rise of the tidal waters up the Victoria- 
street sewer became a matter of grave considera- 
tion. Equally so did the desirableness of giving 
the least amount of elevation to the ground-floor 
above the line of the adjoining streets employ the 
attention of the architects. ‘hey ultimately fixed 
the ground-floor level at seven feet above the pav- 
ing at the entrance as the height which would 
secure the dryness of the basement floor and afford 
a sufficient elevaticn for the great kitchen (16 feet 
high); and this level gave an opportunity for ob- 
taining mezzanine rooms over the other parts of 
the basement where the smaller divisions occurred, 
and which was taken “ advantage of” for securing 
the necessary auxiliary rooms and offices imme- 
diately adjoining and above those in which the 
greater culinary operations were to be carried on. 

The necessary height of 17 feet 6 inches given 
to the other large apartments, such as the coffee- 
room, great banqueting-room, and eastern room, 
being an unnecessary elevation for the smaller 
rooms on the western side of the entrance, it was 
determined at once to ‘dare criticism,” and to 
design the ground-floor facade of the edifice with 
different ranges of string courses and window 
openings on either side the principal entrance ; 
and they have had no reason to complain of the 
criticism which has arisen, for it has proved that 
the “general eye” is moze forgiving for wants of 
uniformity in parts, when necessity and fitness 
concur in demanding such a deviation from the 
established rule, than they could have given it 
credit for. By the arrangement above named 
they were enabled to obtain three floors of rooms 
on the west side of the centre, when they had but 
two floors on the eastern side; the middle floor, 
on a level with Victoria-street (also reached by 
descending a few steps from the centre hall), and 
the upper floor raised 6 feet above the level of the 
hall, and reached by ascending three steps from 
the half space of the principal staircase, from 
which extends a central corridor to the west end 
of the building. 





The whole of the western half of the building 
is let tothe India Board at a rental of 6,000/. per 
annum, and the arrangement of this portion in 
the way it was planned, although accidental, has 
been such as to enable the Hotel Company to 
acquire the most valuable connexion and rental, 
and which leaves a complete hotel in the other 
part of the structure. Four rooms in depth, from 
front to rear, are obtained by planning three 
small internal courts (30 feet in length and 
20 feet in width), and thus the accommodation of 
this wing of the building is swelled to upwards of 
160 sitting and bed rooms. 

The space of 4 feet 6 inches, which has been left 
between the top of the concrete and the level of 
the basement-paving (for raising it out of the way 
of the tidal-water), is made available for affording 
the means of cleaning out the drains, smoke flaes 
from all the cooking stoves, water and gas pipes ; 
and to make the system of drainage more avail- 
able, iron moveable covers are put on all the 
drain pipes (which it should be stated are of cast- 
iron), and a gangway is left through all the 
sleeper walls: thus, by the removal of the York- 
shire stone “ ways” (provided in the floor) a man 
may pass all over the foundation without any 
further interruption of the surface. 

This space is also used as a reservoir for cool 
air, for the supply of the kitchen, to which it is 
admitted by large gratings under the cooks’ 
tables. 

As may be supposed, the surface under the floor 
exhibits a perfect network of pipes, flues, and 
drains. 

Independently of water-closets and bath-rooms, 
larders, &c., there are 286 rooms to let in the 
hotel, 70 water-closets and 14 bath-rooms: the 
larders, and store-rooms of various kinds occupy 
the vaults under Victoria-street, and are rendered 
immediately available by the area between them 
and the kitchen and ofiices being covered with 

lass. 

. The original contract for the building was 
68,966/., but the cubical contents were extended 
by the increased surface subsequently obtained. 
The fitting up a portion for the India Bvard, 
the fittings of all kinds, and other circumstances, 
over which the architects had no control, pro- 
duced eventually an increased expenditure, making 
the total cost about 97,0002. 

Of the general features of the facade it is un- 
necessary to speak ;* whatever detects it may have, 
are now for ever determined; and whether the 
opinion be favourable or unfavourable will very 
much result from the previous predilections and 
particular tastes of the critics. The architects, 


however, claim for themselves the credit of | 


having shown some desire to construct such a 
building as, while it was suited to the peculiarities 
of the site, would possess at least some indication 
of “ high art,” untrammelled by conventionalities; 
and they may, perhaps, refer to the mansard 
roofing as proof, at least, of the latter statement. 

It has not been without some anxiety that they 
have waited the “ growing up ” of the business of 
the hotel, to be informed, from actual experience, 
if the outlay which has arisen from its strictly 
artistic and ornamental features, beyond what 
was actually necessary for providing the simple 
required amount of accommodation, would or 
would not be sanctioned by the actual “ money 
return ” arising from the particular action of this 
part of the construction: the result has relieved 
them from any such anxiety; and they believe 
that the amount of such work has had its special 
revenue producing effect. 

The convenient arrangement of the parts of the 
hotel received careful study, and the more obvious 
necessities of adapting the larger and smaller 
divisions of the building to their respective pur- 
pores,—planning the greater part of the bed and 
sittiug rooms communicating directly with one 
another with double doors, and at the same time 
having separate entrances from the passages ; 
arranging for the rcoms to be let apart fur com- 
mittees, arbitrations, and other business purposes, 
with external approach; providing sufficient 
waiters’ rooms on the several floors; baths and 
waterclosets ; and withal, taking care that these 
were sufficient, but not “in excess” of size, or 
that there was not any unnecessary rocm lost in 
the passages, and that all the stories which it was 
possible to obtain, but at the same time that suffi- 
cient height was given to each, and that thus the 
greatest revenue would bé produced. They had 
then to plan the great coflee-room, banqueting- 
hall, ladies’ coffee-room, &c., convenient in situa- 
tion and ready of access, and having at the same 
time taken care that the kitchens (and all their 





* A view, &c., will be found in an earlier volume. 


auxiliary apartments) were conveniently placed, so 
as to be easily overlooked by the manager. The 
plans exhibited to the meeting will show what 
these arrangements are,—a matter not easily 
understood in the building itself, since it has been 
partially re-arranged for the India Board. 

Having had their attention turned to matters 
of ventilation in regard to public buildings during 
a long course of years; in their first consideration 
of the design for the present structure, a general 
system of artificial ventilation received anxious 
consideration ; but, looking at the matter in all its 
bearings with reference to the daily changing 
circumstances of an hotel, they determined to 
limit all artificial means of removing heated or 
vitiated air to the coffee-room, great banqueting- 
room, some of the water-closets, and the kitchen; 
and this they have been enabled to achieve by 
generating a great up-draught in the usual way 
with the furnace heat ; and thus to make it self- 
acting; avoiding the “ danger” of subsequent 
neglect or disarrangement too common in all such 
ventilating undertakings when solely for ventilat- 
ing purposes. 

This has been done as follows :—An “ awkward” 
spandril piece, formed by the irregularity in the 
shape of the “ site,” is cut off from the plan and 
formed into a great smoke and ventilating shaft: 
it hasa horizontal area of 48 feet; and, although a 
passage intervenes between this and the great 
kitchen range, all the smoke and heat are carried 
over the passage into a funnel 1 foot 3 inches in 
diameter ; reaching from the basement to the top 
of the brick shaft above the roof of the hotel; 
and running up the centre of the before-named 
brick shaft are carried two other funnels, into 
which are collected the heat and smoke from all 
the charcoal and coke stoves, ovens, hot-plates, 
steam and hot-water boilers; and by this means so 
much heat is radiated from the iron surface of the 
funnels in the space round them in the brick 
shaft as to create a continual strong “ up- 
draught,” and into which, at various places, 
horizontal flues communicating with the various 
rooms and places before-named have their termi- 
nation ; and so the continual “ sucking up” of the 
heated and vitiated air is going on night and 
day, and “cool” air is admitted to the kitchen 
from the spaces before-named under the floor, 
and to the other apartments, by means of Moore’s 
ventilators, or the opening of the doors or 
windows. 

We may add, as a practical remark, with 
regard to this matter, that we believe that the 
peculiarities of an hotel make any other mode of 
artificial ventilation unsuitable: other architects 
may carry our present ideas out more fully and 
better, but we recommend them to avoid any 
peculiar general system of ventilation, although 
applicable to other public buildings. 

The floors throughout the building (with the 
exception of two or three rooms in the basement 
mezzanine) are entirely of fireproof materials. 

The construction of the floors, it will be seen by 
reference to the section, is as follows :—Wrought- 
irou rolled joists, 7 inches in depth, with flanges 
on each side for carrying the laths to support the 
concrete, with bearings varying up to 17 feet 
6 inches in length, carried either by plate-box 
girders or by cross walls, were placed 2 feet apart; 
and fir laths, 14-inch square, were dropped on the 
flanges: upon these was laid 5 inches of concrete, 
composed of one part of ground blue lias lime, and 
five parts roughly-screened Thames gravel; and 
fir fillets four by four having been first fixed round 
the margins of each room for securing the carpets, 
a flooring was made by floating, firstly, a thick- 
ness of three-quarters of an inch of Portland 
cement and sand in equal parts; and, secondly, 
when the same was quite dry, finishing with 
three-quarters of an inch of pure Portland cement, 
and to the walls was added a skirting of Keene 
cement, ; 
Besides the fireproof character which this mode 
of construction gives the building, a freedom from 
the harbouring of insects was also anticipated, &s 
well as the absence of noise; and we believe that 
in ‘all these respects it has been found to act 
admirably. 

The inconvenient transmission of sound from 
floor to floor (the great evil found to exist when 
brick arches, or concrete alone, however thick, are 
used) determined them to provide an entirely 
(and in every sense of the word) independent ceil- 
ing throughout every floor of the building; and 
although this (being formed in the usual way, by 
binders and ceiling joists, lathed and plastered) 
was in itself an inflammable construction; yet, with 
the cement floor and skirting over it, and cased, 
a ceiling is, by lime and hair plasterings, out 0 
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it is not thought by the architects to take much 
from the fireproof quality of the structure. 

The great fireproof quality (next to the flcor) 
arises from what would be quarter partitions in 
other buildings. Throughout this building (with 
very small exception) the partitions:are composed of 
Beart’s perforated bricks set in Roman cement ; 
and such was the strength of ‘the iron joists and 


plate girders on each floor, that they commenced }are likely to‘become necessary ; and the ease, quiet, 


carrying up these walls in the upper floors ‘first, 
and so to the one-pair, even over the large woids 
of the great dining-room and coffee rooms, as by 
this means was avoided any evil fram the deflec- 
tion of the wrovght-iron work when ‘leaded. 

These half-brick walls, when wendered with 
lime and hair on each side, are hetter mon-con- 
ductors of sound from rocm to room than the 
architects had expected ; and are in sall respects a 
most successful mcde of treat’ng ‘thin internal 
partition walls, 

The other great fireproof principle is that of 
esrrying up all the main cross walls through the 
roofs, and treating them in every respect as party 
walls, except with regard to necessary doorways 
and dressings; and these being away from any 
other inflammable materials (the fleors and:skirt. 
ings being of cement), no great danger .of th« 
spreed of fire can arise. 

The strength of the floors has had a very unex- 
pectcd and severe test, in consequence of th: 
occupation by the Indian Board ; for they found 
upcn a previcus calculation that they required ito 
place no Icss a weight then 227 tons of bedks ‘im 
the upper flcor; and which, when distributed, 
gave no less than twelve tons upon the #fleor ' 
each rccm, with joists having upwards of ik6 feet 
bearing: this the architects were able to assert 
to; for, upon calculation, they found them capable 
of carrying for a continuance:sixteen‘tons. 

It was part of their original design that sn 
ascending carriage should ‘be ssupyilied the hotel, 
for reaching the upper floors; that it should be 
capable of carrying up persons day and night, at 
any moment ; that this should be done with thx 
greatest dispatch, free from danger; and that, ws 
much as possible, noises in the working should t« 
avoided; also that it should rot occupy much 
room, or by means of furnaces or flues occasion 
any unr¢cessary heat in the building. Taking al 
these circumstances into acecunt, they determined 
upon one of Sir William Armstrorg’s hydraulic 
machines as the contrivance most suitable for the 
purpose, 

The Chelsea Waterworks giving a water supply 
of sufficient elevation for working the ram, thes 
obtained an estimate from Merers. Carricks, wl:o 
had exceuted the varicus smaller lifts for th 
hotel ; but having under the general contract 01:1) 
provided the shait, the reservoir to contain 6,00 
gallons of water on the top of the building, and 
another above the basement floor, so that the wate: 
after use would not run to waste, but be re-usi d 
in the culinary part of the estublishment: thi 
mcthod of transit was deteimined upen; but the 
coutrect for ecmpleting the boist still remains is 
abeyance, 

The perfect safety of an apparatus of this kiné 
bec:me necessarily a matter of earnest considers- 
tion to the architects; as, besides ihe censteut 
superintendence of the couductcr, who was toride 
up and down with the passengers, and by pulling 
the rope (acting on the valve) would stop the cx 
at the flcer intended to be reached; a further 
arrargemeut to avoid personal risk from the 
breaking of the chain was necessary; avd Mr. 
Carrick (if permitted) will explain the arrange- 
mnt of his safety check, to prevent any dange) 
arising therefrem, 

The.means of communicating readily, and, to a 
cel tainextent, noiseless)y, with the varicus waiters, 
Was considered of great importance ; and, thanks 
to the iw itive faculties of this inventive pericd, 
the architects fourd various mcdes of doing this; 
but, in the pneumatic systcm of bellhanging, one 
at cnce adaptable to their purpose, as, by an ar- 
rangemeut, of that spparatus to tablets co. taining 
the x umber of the rocms, they bave been able to 
preduce in the building a nearly noiseless, durable, 
and mest effective system of communication. This 
8 carried cn by means of a piston, which, «xbaust- 
ing the air in a smell tube, releases a catch helding 
Up a tablet on which the number of the room is 
placed, and at the same time (at the staticn of the 
tablets near the various waiters’ stations) striking 
4 mall bell. 
_ After a consideration of the electric bell app:- 
‘ vat the old wire crank and tablet system, 
its J ave reason, now the actual experience ot 
ee has been tested, to congratulate 

selves on the success of the apparatus; and 


attend the meeting to illustrate what they have 
briefly raid on the subject. 

An extended application of speaking tubes has 
been made ; which, besides being attached to the 
lifts, are.carried from the manager’s, housek eeper’s, 
clerk’s, .cellarman’s, clerk of the kitchen, ha)l 
porter, coffee-room, &c. &c., and tovall the various 
parts of the structure to and from ‘which messages 


end @iepatch which these afford “in the working” 
of the ‘hotel cannot be over-estimated. 








AWARD OF PRIZES BY THE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL MUSEUM. 

THE prizes for 1862 have ‘heen mwarded as 
follows :— 

CARVED STONE PANETS. 
Prize 1, 107. 10s., to Samuel Ruddeck, 22, 
Bloourfield-terrace, Pimlico. 
Prize 2, 51. &s., to E. W. Thor#hill, "7, Pleasant- 
villas, Lower King-street, Dublin. 
Extra prize, 1/.1s, to John Gould, 1, Unicn- 
terrace, High-street, Camden Town. 

CAKVED STONE CAPITALS. 
Prize 1, 51. 5s., to James Allen, 109, Lillington- 
street, Pimlico. 
Prize 2, 81..3s.,:to. Jchn Daly, 26, Wilton-street, 
Westminster. 
WOOD CARVING. 


Prize 1, 20U. 10s., to Henry Reyndlils, 22a, 
Storey -street, Caledonian-road. 

Prize 2, 6/.%6s,,:t0Corndlins .J. Herley,:2, Cam- 
den-place, fouth-street, Taunton. 

Extra prize, I. ks. :and a ‘beck, sto H..J. Wicks, 
76, Coleshill-street, Baton-equare. 

Extra prize,.a beok,:to John Seymour, Tower- 
lane, Taunton. 

Extra prize, a book, to Alfred Angus, 12, Bel- 
voir-terrace, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 

Extra prizes of books have also been awarded 
to Mr. Charles Grassby, of Elm House, Ealing, for 
a meritorious specimen of stone carving; and to 
Mr. E. Dujardin, of 7, Richmond-terrace, Wal- 
worth, for a well-carved wood panel; both works 
being excluded from their respective competitions 
on account of the prescribed conditions not being 
eomplied with. 

The designs for tile pavements selected as pos- 
sessing the mest merit are, one for a Gothic pave- 
ment, by Mr. Edmund Sedding, of Penzance ; and 
ove for a Classic pavement, by Miss Mary K. 
3eech:m, of Cirencester. 

The three prizes for coloured dccoration, 
awarded to Mr. J. P. Wood, Mr. A. O. P. Harri- 
son, and Mr. C. J. Lea, have already been referred 
10. 

Tke several adjudications were conducted by 
mezns of the mezrks on the sealed envelopes in- 
closing the competitor’s names. 

The prizes will be precented in the theatre of 
the South Kensington Museum, on Tuesday rext, 
by the president of the Architectural Museum, 
Mr. Beresford Hepe. Our advertising columns 
show where cards of admission —e obtained 
by e'mply applying. J 








RAILWAY TUNNELLING SUPERSEDED: 
LOCKS. 

A corrFsPoxpErxt (P. M’Ferlaine) writes :— 
‘Could we suppose a person, previously well versed 
in mechanical principles, to be informed for the 
first time of the two mcdes of locomotion (canal 

nd rail) at present so much in vegue; and be told 
that in one it was found recessary to maintain sn 
almost uniform level; whereas, by the other, steep 
incqualities of the ground could be cvercome; 
there can be no deubt but be weuld at once con- 
clude that the canal was that which required the 
level to be maintained ; and yet, judging from the 
present practice, how far mistaken wou'd he be! 

« Further, theoretically speaking, whatever the 
inequalities of the intervening ground between 
two term'pi, no more power is necessary, cateris 
paribus, to impel a carriage from the one to the 
other, if that power were economically saved and 
expended, than thcrgh the course formed a per- 
fectly straight line. 

“Naturally, there‘ore, railways admit of easier 
means of overccming superficial inequalities than 
canals; and accordingly, since practice is other- 
wise, «fforts shou'd be directed to discover the 
best means of placing railways in their proper 
position in this respect, and of economizing power 
and time in « vercoming such inequalities.” 

He then gives details of a plan by which to raise 
trains by weights, or returning treins, from one 
level to another. But this, if the idea were 





they have requested Mr. Thorn, the patentee, to 


adopted, would require further consideration. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Keswick.—The report on the state of this town, 
ss examined by the “ Committee of the Friends of 
Health,” accompanied by two members of the local 
Board of Health, and to which we have already 
alluded, gives various perticulars, such as the fol- 
lowing, of the state of the town :— 


“In reference to the two cesspools (Pack Horse and 
Queen’s Head) mentioned at the beginning of this 
report, we have to observe that there two cesspocls, with 
their accompanying foul drains, have been the propa- 
gators of atleast twenty typhcid fevers, most of them of - 
a very severe and \protracted kind, three of which re- 
sulted in death. Within a distance of 35 or 40 yards, 
lying between ‘these cesspoo's, the infecticn secms to 
have been as powerful as in the lowest, worst drained, 
ane filthiest parts of ithe town; yet the site is elevated, 
and ought to’be as healthy as possible. Nor until the 
main ¢crainage is established will it be pessible to banish 
theze cess pools:and cleanse the sewers which have pro- 
duced all thisumis ery, waste, end death. ae 
In concluding this ‘eatalogre of filthy lanes and fever- 
bree dirg :¢ wers—which is only a:epetition of the report 
given Ly crder of ‘the moegistrates in 1848, under the 
Nuisance Removal sand Disease Preventicn Act, and 
again in 1853, in the report of the Superintending In- 
spector of the Board of Health, a repetition, only with 
scme acditicnal evils added ;—in reviewing the whole, 
after nine years’ existence cf tke Iccal board of health, it 
is our unanimous -opinion that nothing but a thorough 
systcm cf main drainage can ensble the owners of the 
property to.cmpty their:cesspools and drain their sewers, 


sand so‘to place:the-sanitary state of the town in a perma- 


nently satisfactory conditicn.” 


The committee have obtained the following 
legal opimion as to who may vote for boards of 
health. it was given in reply to the question, 
“Can ‘the cecupiers urder 10/. rental vote in an 
election .of members of the kcard?” ‘The reply 
was— 

“No; fer they are not rated, and are not ratepayers, 
ard-aretherefore not qualified within Sec. 20 cf 11 & 12 
Vic..c. 63. THOMAS JONES. 
3, Essex-court, Temple, Feb. 18, 1862.’’ 


In fact, wherever the Local Government Act is 
applied and the landlords pay the rates of their 
small property, the powers of the “Small Tene- 
ments Act” apply. This is much to the advantage 
of the small tenant, who thus pays no rates except 
in the shape of rent, and can therefore make a 
clear bargain for his house-rent, unencumbered 
with any consideration as to rates; and it is much 
to the advantage of the cause of health, inasmuch 
as it prevents all “dirty landlords” from ccercing 
their tenants. The legal opinion just quoted, 
therefore, may be very useful to many towns in 
which the Small Tenements Act is not applied, 
and in which the tenants of landlords opposed to 
sanitary measures have hitherto been brought up 
to vote against the edvocates of health and clean- 
liness. In Keswick the raté is made on the land- 
lord when the rent does not excecd 10/.; and it is 
to be hoped that the three members of the local 
board who go out this month will be replaced by 
sanitary reformers, who are slready in the field. 
Brighton.—The local Herald says, it seems as 
if it were the desire of some of the members 
of the town council to reverse the decision for- 
merly errived at in reference to the drainage 
for the town. A resoluticn, however, has been 
passed by the committee to the effect, that the 
surveyor do prepare and supply the plens and 
information required in a letter from T. Taylor, 
erq., of the Local Government Act Office. 

Portsmouth.—The commissioners for the town 
are to have a especial meeting to consider a scheme 
for the drainage of the town. 

St. Helier’s (Jersey).—The Constable of St. 
Helier has induced the Parochial Assembly to 
appoint committees, who will easily be able, if 
they chocse to do so, remarks the local Times, 
therovghly to inspect and report upon the sani- 
tary condition ot every portion of the parish, 
and bring it as far as human precaution can, 
into a perfect state of health. Neverthelees, the 
Constuble tried to demenstrate that there was 
really no necessity for the course of action 
which he himself proposed ; typhus notwithstand- 
ing. The error of Lis opinions a correspcndent of 
the paper named points cut seriatim, and draws 
special attention to certain districts, as to which 
he says, “ Of 141 cares atterded by the medical 
cficers of the Jersey Dispensery, 73, or more 
then one-half, took place in three neighbour- 
hoods, viz.—Gallows-hill, or the Cholera-ground, 
Czunon-street, and Dumaresq-street. To speak 
of the first cnly—in Kenyam-place, consisting of 
four cotteges containing sixteen rooms, were 
crowded thirteen femilies. There is no drainage 
or water-clcsets; all the excreta are emptied out 
in front of the doors or on the common edja- 
cent, and the inhabitants have to fetch their 
water from George-street. Three of the great 
conditions ecessary to health are thus unfulfilled 
—good air, gocd water, perfect drainage.” 
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NEW FONT IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 











NEW FONT IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


THE new font in Lichfield Cathedral, the gift 
of the Hon. Mrs. Howard, was designed by Mr. 
Slater, and executed by Mr. Forsyth. We have 
engraved a view of it. The body, capitals, and 
base, are of Caen stone: the top moulding is of 
alabaster. The columns of the body are in em- 
peror’s red and Derbyshire russet; those below 
being of Brocatella and Galway green marbles. 

The subjects in the panels, which Mr. Forsyth 
has executed with care, are,— The Entry into 
the Ark,” “ Passage of the Red Sea,” “ Baptism 
of our Lord,” and the “Resurrection.” The 
figures at the angles are—the Virgin, St. Peter, 
St. Helen, and St. Chad. The font stands upon 
a pyramid of steps of white Mansfield stone, and 
is placed under the second bay at the north-west 
end of the nave of the cathedral. It still wants a 
cover, either of oak, alabaster, or metal. 

Amongst other excellent works in the cathedral 
we may mention the incised pavement in the 
choir, west of the altar rail, executed by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. The medallions comprise four 
historical subjects and sixteen busts of historical 
personages connected with the cathedral. The 
frame-work, so to speak, of the incised medallions 
—tiles used mosaic-wise—is by Minton. The 
stone used in the pavement is that of Hopton 
Wood. 








FOREIGN AND ENGLISH WORKMEN, 
AND THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


THE coming Exhibition, besides the advantage 
of its useful and varied teaching, offers a chance 
of still further good by the opportunity which it 
will afford for the meeting together of classes of 
workmen for the exchange of civilities and for a 
comparison of ideas. The good that will arise 
from this, if plans are well arranged and carried 
out in a right spirit, will be great. We trust, 
therefore, that earnest attention will be given to 
the matter, and plans devised which will enable 
the workmen of this and other lands to come 
frequently together. Our own countrymen and 
the artisans who will flock from other cities are 
willing ; but we want some organization which 





- 


will properly bring about what is so very desir- 
able. It is curious to reflect on the changes which 
have taken place as regards the feeling now exist- 
ing between our own and foreign workmen, and 
the ideas that were common in the days gone by. 
In the old times there seems to have been a Conti- 
nental brotherhood existing amongst the artificers 
connected with ecclesiastical and other impor- 
tant buildings. Scholars also, and learned profes- 
sors of science, met with a kindly reception in the 
cities and colleges abroad; but, as regards the 
chief number of those who composed the guilds of 
London and the English borough corporations, 
the jealousy which existed on our part was ex- 
treme. Even in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the 
regulations in connexion with foreign handicrafts- 
men were most stringent and unreasonable; and 
it would often have been dangerous to the life of 
a strange workman then to have sought employ- 
ment within the City. It is not so now; and in 
various establishments the mingling of the people 
of other countries with those of our own leads to 
mutual respect. 

In Paris, the French committee of operatives 
have issued an address to the workmen of that 
city, in connexion with our coming Exhibition. 
The Parisian artisans are reminded that this will 
be the third time within the last ten years that 
they have taken a part in a competition, to 
which nations bring the wonders of their in- 
dustry, and which at the same time must excite 
the emulation and genius of the producers, and 
increase the reciprocal esteem and friendship of 
the peoples. Convinced of the immense advan- 
tages which result from these opportunities, the 
Prince Napoleon, president of the Imperial French 
Commission, submits a plan to facilitate the jour- 
ney to London of operatives, who would make a 
selection among themselvesin each trade exhibiting. 
A plan of this kind has been adopted. The benefit 
of the study by practical men engaged in the 
various branches of industry, at a time when new 
treaties of commerce are in the course of 
being carried out, is properly appreciated, and all 








sion or inferiority ; others, to maintain their pre- 
eminence, and to sustain the industrial and 
artistic reputation of the French name. In a 
short time, a man who does not possess a solid 
professional knowledge will be a mere human 
mechanism added to the machine. We must, 
therefore, conquer that special instruction which 
extends aptitudes and stimulates inventive genius. 
Man must more and more develop his intellect, in 
order to be master of the tool, and not its slave.” 
The committee of operatives is charged by the 
Imperial Commission to proceed to the choice of 
delegates; to proclaim the elect; and urge the sub- 
scriptions. It is mentioned that, in order to obtain 
the marked objects of their efforts, it is well to 
put aside personal motives; and it behoves the 
dignity of workmen generally to participate in 
the expense entailed by the journey of their 
delegates; and it is asked, that, in order to in- 
crease their number, all those upon whom 
distress has not too severely pressed should 
make a subscription, from workshop to workshop, 
to be added to the 40,000 francs already placed 
at the disposai of the committee of the operatives 
by the Imperial Commission of the City of Paris. 
These arrangements are praiseworthy and sug- 
gestive; and it might be considered by the ope- 
ratives of the metropolis, if some similar plan 
in connexion with foreign industrial exhibitions 
could not be usefully adopted. Already Austria 
has arranged to send her skilled artisans to the 
International Exhibition of Industry; and from 
other countries bodies of the most intelligent 
workmen will come to us: it is, therefore, 





most desirable that an associated commission of 
English workmen and others should be formed to 
receive all deputations of foreign mechanics, &c., 
and attend’to their convenience and comfors 
during their stay in this country. : 
There is no doubt that during the approaching 
summer the groups of workmen who will visit us 
from foreign parts will be far larger than 1 
1851: it is, therefore, most desirable that a scet™ 
similar to that which occurred on the occasion of 





professions will hold it a point of hononr to be 
represented at the London Universal Exhibition— 


the arrival of the French musicians should pot 
again happen. There will be plenty of comfort- 


“some, in order to rise from their state of depres- | able accommodation suitable to all pockets; bat 
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VESTRY HALL OF THE HAMLET OF MILE END.——Mr. James Knicut, Arcuirect. 





there should be an effective system of guiding the | dimensions and materials,—the one on the right 


strangers to the places desired, which should be leading to the visitors’ entrance to the hall; that 
attended to by parties named by the Commissioners /on the left being for the use of vestrymen, who 


of the Exhibition. 








THE VESTRY HALL, BANCROFT-ROAD, 
MILE-END-ROAD. 


A VESTRY HALL has been recently erected for 
the hamlet of Mile-end, at a cost, including furni- 
ture, of 3,7007. The entrance-front is shown by 
the accompanying engraving. We give some 
particulars of the accommodation afforded. 

The entrance-hall is 36 feet long, and 11 feet 
wide: on either side of this are the offices. On 
the right are the surveyor’s public and private 
offices, the medical officer’s offices, and the inspec- 
tor of nuisances’ offices. On the left are the 
clerk’s public office, the clerk’s private office, the 
committee-room, and the churchwarden’s room. 
All the offices are large, well lighted, and lofty,— 
12 feet 6 inches. 

On this floor are a lavatory and other offices. 

The staircase, of Portland stone, leads to the 
vestry hall. The first flight terminates on a land- 
ing, from which spring two other flights, of similar 


| have a separate entrance to the hall. 

| The hall is 54 feet long, 36 feet wide, and 22 
| feet high, and has an elliptical ceiling and cor- 
| nice, decorated with medallions representing the 
arms or seals of the various public bodies of the 
(hamlet. On this floor are rooms for the house- 
keeper, lavatory, offices, &c. 

In the basement is a large muniments’ room, 
storage for coals, &c. 

The vestry hall is lighted by two sun-lights 
in the ceiling, each containing seventy-two 
jets. 

The hall is well furnished with oak seats, 
covered with haircloth ; and there is a large oak 
table, 27 feet long and 6 feet wide, provided; so 
framed that, for public meetings, when a platform 
is required, this table can be used for the pur- 

ose. 
4 The building covers a space of 3,074 superficial 
| feet; being 58 feet long and 53 feet wide. 
| The whole of the works have been carried out 
| under the superintendence of Mr. James Knight, 


| architect. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 28th ult., at the House in 
Conduit-street ; Mr. Blashill in the chair, 

A letter was read from Mr. Herring (who was 
to have read a paper on the last evening of meet- 
ing), expressing his regret that he was compelled 
by indisposition to absent himself. 

Mr. R. O. Harris read a paper on Surface Deco- 
ration, and the means employed to effect it. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Harris called attention 
to several specimens of inlaid work in imitation 
of Florentine mosaic work, executed by Mr. 
Georgi; and the latter gentleman subsequently 
explained the process. 

In a short discussion which ensued, the cost of 
the process was reviewed, in order to ascertain 
how far the invention could be brought into 
general use for internal decorations, furniture, &c. 

Mr. Paraire, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Harris for his interesting paper, expressed a hope 
that, as no time remained for discussing it 
that evening, the committee would make an ar- 
rangement to devote an entire evening to it ona 
future occasion. 

The vote was agreed to nem. con. 
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THE SITE QUESTION OF ST. THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 


Ovr views on this very important subject are 
fortified and their reasonableness confirmed by the 
facts brought out in a pamphlet just issued, under 
the title of “A Few Remarks on the Selection of 
a Site for the Re-erection of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital ;” and we propose here merely to glance 
through it, picking up a few of its sentences as we 
go, and embodying them in an abstract of the 
pamphlet itself, together with an occasional com- 
ment. 

St. Thomas's was originally a:priory or monastic 
institution, which in 1558 was converted into an 
hospital and endowed for the cure of the sick 
poor. It was#ituate i the country, with only a 
few houses and inns near it, though only separated 
from the metropolis by the bridge. It was 
comparatively inaccessible at that time, con- 
veyance by carriage being both rare and costly ; 
nevertheless, the king and his advisers had saga- 
city, or sanitary knowledge sufficient to induce 
them to prefer such a site to others which, at 
that time, could have readily been got in London. 
It was, doubtless, to a certain extent, from similar 
reasons, that Guy’s was planted down alongside of 
it in 1725; alihongh at that time the rural advan- 
tages of the locality were not so.greatas formerly. 
In its present state, Guy’s, of the removal of 
which no question occurs, is sufficient to meet all 
the requirements of the neighbourhood, even were 
St. Thomas’s removed; and might itself, therefore, 
form the town -establishment for a conjoined 
ho pitw] ; Goy’s, of course, reaping the reciprocal 
advantage of having a rural establishment in St. 
Thomas’s, if removed out of town, where its 
patients would rapidly convalesce and ‘be enabled 
to return to their families and their :usual indus- 
trial avocations. 

Nearly one fourth part of the patients of St. 
Thomas’s Hoapital at present come from a dis- 
trict including Woolwich, Greenwich, Blackheath, 
Lewisham, New Cross, and Rotherhithe; and out 
of 500 accidents annually admitted into’the hos- 
pital, 100 are from the City ; and of theremaining 
400 the district already named, with the county 
of Kent, beyond Woolwich, contributes no less 
than 130; and if we include the places that 
would be nearer and more easy of :aecess to 
Lewisham than Lendon Bridge, it would be at 
least the half of the 400. If St. Thomas’s were 
removed to Lewisham, Guy’s would no longer 
receive accidents from Woolwich, Lewisham, &c. ; 
whilst St. Thomas’s would to a certain extent be 
deprived of its City supply ; so that there would 
be no fear of each hospital being without its pro- 
portion of accidents or of general patients, and 
more conveniently arranged both for the patients 
and their friends. 

The mortality at Lewisham is only 17 per 1,000; 
whilst in Southwark it averages 33 per 1,000. 

Much force has been ascribed to the supposed 
reluctance of professional men of eminence and 
ability to attend the hospital if placed anywhere 
else than just were it happens at present to.stand. 
Now the following facts completely controvert 
such an idea. Of the five surgeons of the hospital 
three of them already live on the line of the Lew- 
isham rail! One in Blackheath Park; a second 
at Chislehurst; anda third at Lee. <A fourth is 
often seen at Blackheath, and may possibly be 
found at Whitehall or somewhere in Tyburnia; 
whilst the fifth lives at Southgate, ten miles from 
the hospital!! The resident medical officer of 
course lives in the hospital, wherever it is situate. 
Of the physicians it may be stated that they are 
never called to cases of emergency. One even of 
these, however, and who is said to have a larger 
practice than any one of his colleagues, if not than 
any tivo put together, has recently taken a house 
at Lee, near Lewisham. A second resides at Sussex 
Gardens, Hyde Park, more than five miles (or by 
omuibus an hour’s drive) from the hospital. The 
others are scattered from east to west to suit their 
own convenience, and not that of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; the removal of which to a rural district 
so accessible by rail both to the west end and the 
east, we may add, would be much more likely to 
induce the medical officers to reside near the 
hospital than at Southwark, from which, on the 
contrary, most of them seem to have an anxiety 
to be as far off as possible,—and no wonder. 

As for the lecturers, till very recently, the most 
popular one of them on Physiology and Anatomy 
livedat Highgate, and lectured at ninea.m. fivedays 
a week iu winter at the hospital ; and the present 
demonstrator, who is at his post every day at nine 
a.m., lives at Hackney; and the chemical lecturer 
at Bayswater,—at least one hour’s ride by omni- 
bus from the Borough. In short, a healthful rural 





site for the hospital, such as Lewisham, is just the 
thing for the officers as well as for the patients. 
Then comes the question of space. The Lancet 
states the minimum area requisite for a first- 
class hospital as ten acres. It is believed that at 
least fifteen would be essential to the perfect 
construction of St. Thomas’s Hospital with all its 
dependencies and airing grounds—so essential to 
rapid recovery ; but say ten acres. Now Pott’s 
Vinegar Yard has only 43 acres, and the Queen’s 
Bench site only 2% acres. As for Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, its site is impracticable, and would only 
double the difficulty, because a site for its erection 
would have to be provided for, while-St. Thomas’s 
would have to wait, which it cannot do, for three 
or four years at least. The offered sites at Wal- 
worth, the Surrey Gardens, or Kennington, have 
neither the :sanitary conditions requisite nor are 
they sufficiently healthful by comparison with 
many sites as easily.aceessible. Even their low 
level is much against them, as they are at least 
14 or 15 feet below the present low level of 
St. Thomas’s, and.always enveloped in smoke or 
fog, and still within the exhaustive atmosphere of 


the metropolis. 


The run to Lewisham by rail is one of only 
twelve minute’s time distance; and when the 
Charing Cross line iis opened, as it will be shortly, 
will be additionally convenient both for patients 
and for west-end medical officers. The South- 
Eastern Company are willing to lay sidings for 
the hospital at Lewisham, and patients carriages 
would be built. Lastly, the price asked for the 
Surrey Gurdens is in all about 70,000/., whilst 
that forthe site offered at Lewisham of 17 acres, 
is only 18,5007. And, let us add, ithat should a 
still better site than that at luewisham, as re- 
gards ‘healthful locality, be offered, we shall not 
hesitate to urge its claims in preference, as we 
have no interests but those of the patients to 
consult or consider. 








PROPOSED MEMORIALS OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 


The National Memorial.— The Queen’s Com- 
mittee have held one meeting, and confined their 
attention to the consideration of ithe best mode of 
obtaining a single stone of granite forithe intended 
obelisk. They were informed that amongst the most 
noted granite quarries in the kingdom are those of 
Aberdeen and Peterhead ; Cheesewring, in Corn- 
wall; Haytor, in Devonshire; and that of the 
Duke of Argyll in the Island of Mull; those of 
Peterhead and Mull yielding red granite, and 
the rest gray. The opinion of the Committee 
appeared to be in favour of red granite rather 
than gray, as more grateful to the eye, the inde- 
structibility of the material being equal. The 
prime object, however, being to obtain the 
grandest single block of stone which the country 
is capable of producing, having regard to the 
fund which may be ultimately placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee by the liberality of the 
nation; the preference for red granite would 
probably be waived if it were shown that any of 
the gray quarries could yield a larger monolith 
than the red ones. Information was given at this 
meeting of one block, 100 feet long and about 
12 feet square at the base, which was obtainable. 
The total amount now subscribed is something 
over 38,0002. 

Considerable misconception appears to prevail as 
to the size of existing ancient obelisks, and it may 
be useful if we give a few dimensions. 

The highest in Rome, and, we believe, in the 
world, is that of San Giovanniin Laterano. This 
is 102 feet in height, exclusive of the pedestal, on 
which, rightly or wrougly we will not now discuss, 
it is mounted. It is 9 feet 4 inches square at the 
base, diminishing to 6 feet 4 inches where the 
pyramidion commences. It weighs 437 tons, The 
total height with pedestal is 147 feet. The second 
in order of height is that now in front of St. Peter’s. 
The height of the shaft is 81 feet; the width at 
the base 8 feet 4 inches. The third in height is 
the Flaminian: its present length is 75 feet, and 
its width at the base 7} feet. That of Monte 
Citorio is 69 feet in height; and that in the 
Piazza Navona is 52} feet long. The obelisk 
from Luxor, now in Paris, may be called 78 feet 
long, and is 8 feet 2 inches square at the base. 

As to the provinces, preliminary steps having 
been now taken towards the realization of the 
various objects in view, there is less at present to 
record in the way of procedure; the chief work 
being the collection of subscriptions. 

Hastings.—It is supposed that the memorial 
here will consist of a clock-tower, in the vacant 





space at the junction of Robertson-street, Have- 


lock-road, and York-buildings. The committee 
are canvassing successfully for subscriptions. 
Worcester.—The question of a local memorial, 
or aid to the central one, is still unsettled here, 
Lord Lyttelton urges aid to the central memoria], 
and declares local ones a mistake. The local 
Chronicle thinks his lordship’s opinion rather an 
odd one, but is convinced a local memorial will 
not be supported by the county. A sanitarium or 
hospital had been proposed as a memorial of 
the Prince. According to the local Herald, 
city meeting had approved of a sanitarium, and 
were of opinion that a joint county and city 
memorial was preferable to a contribution to the 
central fund. Nevertheless, the meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to report on this very ques- 
tion. The Herald says, on the general subject :— 
“Let us suggest that, in speaking of a uational 
monument, there is no necessity for applying that 
distinction solely to the metropolitan memorial, or 
for excluding from it the local efforts. All of 
them, wherever to be placed, are entitled to be 
included in the term national. It is because the 
early removal of the Prince is.a national loss that 


they are to exist; and ‘they testify of that in ex- 


press terms. As to a mere art memorial in such 
cases, the Prince’s opinion was so decidedly in 
favour of the useful, teste the Wellington College, 
that if that is to be any guide the latter will pre- 
vail. If, however, the efforts of Worcestershire 
wereequal to both modes, then in regard to an 
ornamental memorial we should prefer to see car- 
ried out a suggestion which has been offered of 
placing a statue of Albertus Bonus in front of the 
Shirehall.” 

Evesham.—At a public meeting here, it has 
been resolved “ that asubscription to the national 
memorial, or :any other local county memorial, 
would be ibetter made by personal contributions 
than by a\public subscription in the borough ; and 
this opinion «was expressed with feelings of the 
deepest respect to the memory of the late Prince 
Consort, and in view of the local works requiring 
aid, of a character in harmony with the objects 
which engaged the attention and enjoyed the sup- 
port of the illustrious Prince.” 

Wolverhampton—At a meeting convened by 
the mayor, for the ypurpose of devising means to 
enable the townspeople to subscribe to some 
memorial to the Jate Prince Consort, either local 
or national; it bas ibeen resolved, after some dis- 
cussion, to calla town’s meeting, so that every- 
one might have a voice im the matter. Mean- 
while the meeting formed itself into a committee, 
with a view to ascertain the cost of two or three 
different sorts of memorials; and, as far as pos- 
sible, the amount of money, whether large or 
small, that the town would be likely to raise ; and 
to report thereon to the town’s meeting. 

Scarborough.—At a public meeting held here, 
a resolution has been passed, promising support to 
the subscription now being raised in Loudon; but 
at the close of the meeting,—indeed after the 
mayor had virtually vacated the chair,—a strong 
feeling was expressed in favour of a local monu- 
ment; a statue, to be placed on St. Nicholas Cliff, 
being suggested. Nearly 2007. was at once sub- 
scribed towards this object. The supporters of the 
local memorial appear to be in earnest, and intend 
either to canvass the town or personally to solicit 
the subscriptions of the inhabitants. 14 is under- 
stood that both subscriptions are open to all; but 
the local fund is looked upon with more favour 
than the general, hitherto. It is a pity, however, 
that the decision should have been a divided one, 
as little good to either object may result in a place 
such as Scarborough. 








WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS FOR EDIN- 
BURGH. 


A PUBLIC meeting has been held in Edinburgh 
to consider the state of the dwelling-houses for the 
working classes of that city, and how best to 
improve them. Sir John M‘Neill occupied the 
chair, and addressed the meeting ; after which the 
Rev. Dr. Candlish moved the first resolution :— 


“ That the state of many of the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes of Edinburgh is a disgrace to a Christian city 
injurious to health and morality ; and calculated to —_ 
nate and diffuse disease, and to counteract the —— 
means adopted for the physical and moral elevation of 
population.”’ 


In speaking to the resolution, the rev. gentle- 
man suid he could not but express his feeling that 
the way in which the recent calamity at Edin- 
burgh had been dealt with was’ by no means satis- 
factory. It was not, in his opinion, such as was 


fitted to make the public mind at ease as regards 
all having been done that was possible to be done, 


he de- 





to ascertain the cause, and to proportion t 
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ees of blame, if there was blame; and it was not 
fitted, he thought, to give the public any greater 
feeling of security than they had before as to this 
sort of calamities being duly guarded against. 

The Rev. Mr. Robertson seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Alexander Wood then moved :— 

“That while certain powers for the removal of dan- 
gerous tenements, and for the improvement of unwhole- 
some ones, at present exist, these have been proved to be 
jnadequate in themselves, and not to have been duly en- 
forced. It is therefore, incumbent on the citizens to 
demand the creat‘on of powers adequate to the emer- 
gency; but, above all, to secure efficient inspection and 
control.’ 

This resolution was seconded by Sheriff Cleg- 
harn in the absence of Mr. Mure, M.P., and also 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Dr. Guthrie then moved :— 

“That one great cause of the present state of these 
dwellings is the overcrowding of the inhabitants; that 
this isin a great measure due to the limited house accom- 
modation for the working classes in Edinburgh ; that it is, 
therefore, of importance to encourage, in every way, 
the erection of suitable dwellings by joint-stock compa- 
nies, co-operative societies, and otherwise.”’ 

This resolution was also agreed to, as well as 
one appointing a committee to promote the objects 
in view. 








THREATENED NUISANCE IN 
PICCADILLY. 


ConsIDERING the efforts we have made for the 
establishment of “ halting places,” we shall not be 
considered likely to throw unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of their establishment; but we decidedly 
object to the placing of one in the street, at the 
end of the south side of Piccadilly, and opposite 
Devonshire House. The offensive stupidity of 
such an arrangement is obvious to every oue, 
especially when it is considered that by placing it 
a little further along, where there is no Park en- 
trance ; and under the pavement; with screened 
steps, descending to the level of the Park, which 
is several feet below that of the pavement; all 
reasonable objection would be obviated, and an 
eyesore removed from public view. Why, with a 
locality so suitable, the street should have been 
chosen, and at a spot close to the public entrance 
to the Park, it is difficult to imagine. We trust 
it isnot too late to prevent the proposed unneces- 
sary nuisance. 








BRITISH ARCHZO!|.OGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
On February 26, Mr. N. Gould, V.P., in the 
chair, Mr. Brent, F.S.A., transmitted various 
Roman antiquities discovered at Canterbury, in 


A SCHOOL OF ART FOR MARYLEBONE 
AND THE WEST OF LONDON. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for the establishment 
of a School of Art for Marylebone and the sur- 
rounding districts. A committee of manufactur- 
ers and others interested in the matter has been 
formed, to act in concert with Government in the 
establishment of such a school; and at a meeting 
of the committee, held on Wednesday, energetic 
measures were determined on to thisend. Mr. 
P. Graham, Mr. Jackson, sen., and Mr. Hubert, 
are acting as a sub-committee. 

In this important quarter of London, the 
trades and manufactures depending more or less 
upon artistic skill must be greatly benefited by 
the proposed school ; while the general public will 
also be able to participate in its advantages. The 
fact that already more than a hundred persons 
express their wish to enter upon the studies of the 
school is significant regarding its future success, 
and proves that the institution is a public want. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Ipswich School. —The school of art esta- 
blished here continues to prosper, according to the 
Suffolk Chronicle. The students number upwards 
of 100; and their drawings, now being exhibited, 
prove that advantage is taken by them of the 
opening afforded by the school. ‘The Government 
Inspector, Mr. Eyre Crowe, has just held the 
annual examination; when, in addition to the 
great majority of the students, a large number of 
persons not connected with the school, including 
some 300 children from the National Schools, were 
examined in freehand drawing: the students were 
also examined in freehand mechanical, geometri- 
cal, perspective, and model drawing. Mr. Crowe 
likewise examined the drawings of the students, 
and the result has been that he has awarded 
fourteen medals to the students; or four more 
than were awarded last year. 

The Cambridge School.—A meeting of the 
friends and supporters of this school was held on 
the 21st ult., in the Old Assembly Room of the 
Town Hall, when the prizes to the pupils were 
announced. The entertainment consisted of 
addresses interspersed with music. A numerous 
company collected. The chair was taken by the 
Mayor, Mr. C. F. Foster, and the meeting was 
addressed, among others, by Mr. Wylde, the 
Government Inspector, who, in the course of his 
speech, said it was for the artisan class that these 
schools were chiefly established; and, in all the 
towns which he visited, he found that the artisans 
were always very willing to take advantage of 





May last, upon digging for gravel at Bigherry- 
hill, 7 feet from the surface. They consisted of | 
some curious triangular bricks, very imperfectly | 
burnt, which formed a circle; the apices being | 
apparently united at one time by a cord to keep | 
them close together; three holes being bored | 
through each brick to admit it. Mr. Blashill 
presented the drawing of a font, at Compidgne, | 
made last summer. It is of black marble, now | 
disused and dilapidated. In point of execution | 
it corresponds with that at Winchester and others 
belonging to the same class. 

Amongst various other matters submitted, Mr. 
T. Wright, F.S.A. gave an account of a Roman 
altar, at Tretire, in Herefordshire. 
early period been fashioned into a holy-water 
stoup. The inscription on its surface reads,— 


DEO TRIV.. 
BECCICVS DON 
AVIT ARAM 

The mutilation of the name of the deity is unfor- 
tunate, but Mr. Wright conjectured it to be 
Trivius, the god of the cross roads. Among the 
ancients many deities presided over the roads; 
and it is very natural that, in such a district as 
this, close upon the Forest of Dean, the great 
Roman iron-mining district, which was covered 
with roads, great and small, the roads should 
be placed under their protection, Altars have 
been found dedicated to the Bovii, Quadrivii, 
and Devii. Mr. Wright esteemed it as the only 
instance in this country of a Roman altar having 
been adopted for any purpose connected with 
Christian worship. Mr. Roach Smith has men- 
tioned one originally dedicated to Jupiter, being 
formed into a baptismal font, at Halinghen, in 
the Pas de Calais (France). 

The Bishop of Ely, through the Rev. Mr. 
Hartshorne, exhibited a beautiful reliquary, ena- 
mnelled, and set with jewels, of date of 1404. 

The Rev. Mr. Hartshorne read a paper, giving 
an account of the Expense Roll of Joanna de 
Valencia, Countess of Pembroke, mother of Adomar 
de Valence. 


It had at an society’s rooms, New-street, on Wednesday even- 





everything that had been offered. He then pro- 
ceeded to read the award of medals to the stu- 
dents. Mr. Wylde then called attention to the 
fact that, out of the twelve students he had 
named, ten were belonging to the ladies’ class. 
[In the school just noticed,—the I pswich,—we may 
here remark, ladies seem also to excel. | Mr.Wylde 


| added that he should have expected that the pro- 


portion would have been the other way; but he 
trusted the male class: would be stimulated to 
further exertion. 

The Birmingham School.—The annual meeting 
of the donors, subscribers, and friends of the 
Birmingham Society of Arts was held at the 


ing, when the prizes and medals to successful 
students of the School of Art were distributed. 
Sir Francis Scott presided, and the mayor was 
present. The report of the committee stated that 
the number of students of all classes who had 
attended the school during the year was 903; 
being an increase of twenty-nine over the number 
attending the preceding year. The amount of 
fees received had been 600/. 11s., showing a de- 
crease of 4/. 19s. 6d. This apparent anomaly was 
accounted for by the fact that a greater number 
of students than usual had attended only one of 
the two sessions into which the school year is di- 
vided; by the greater number who had obtained 
nominations from subscribers; and by a slight 
decrease in the numbers attending the day classes, 
the fees of which are highest. The increase in 
numbers was, in fact, in the lowest paying classes, 
for whose benefit the school is peculiarly designed. 

The Birkenhead School.—A meeting of the 
committee, master, and students of this school 
has been held at the school, to distribute the 
medals and prizes awarded by the Science and 
Art Department. Mr. George Harrison presided ; 
and before presenting the medals and prizes spoke 
of the advantages to be derived by pursuing the 
several branches of instruction offered in the 
school, for, he said, in copying forms, the eye was 
educated as well as the hand, and the reasoning 





faculties must be brought into play. There was 
scarcely a trade or occupation in which a knowledge 
of drawing was not of service either in making a 
workman of greater value to his employer or ren- 
dering the task of direction more easy by its aid. 
This institution was opened in June last; and 
since that time a greater amount of success has 
been attained than could reasonably be expected in 
so short a period; there having been awarded 
sixty-four prizes at the late examination, fourteen 
of which are medals; six drawings being selected 
for a still further competition in London for 
national medals as Queen’s prizes. The remarkable 
aptitude of young girls for excelling in such 
exercises was here also shown. 








ST. MARY’S, MARTHAM, GREAT 
YARMOU 'H. 


THE parish church of St. Mary, Martham, with 
the exception of tower, porch, and aisle walls, of 
Pirpendicular work, has been taken down and 
rebuilt; an extended chancel, with sacristy, re- 
placing its low-pitched dilapidated predecessor. 
‘The whole of the roofs are new; those to nave and 
chancel being of the hammer-beam type, with 
carved figures and spandrils pierced in varied 
patterns. 6,000 cubic feet of English oak and 
wainscot have been used ; and thirty tons of milled 
lead on oak boarding cover the whole; the rain 
water being conveyed to drains; pews removed, 
and area of seating boarded on oak joists. The 
aisle floors are laid with Peake’s tiles on concrete ; 
due care being taken to preserve in them me- 
morials of the departed. Open benches, with 
carved poppy standards, 3} inches thick, take the 
place of pewing. Such portions of old seating as 
could be worked up have been refixed and cleaned. 
The well-known door has been carefully restored 
and protected by iron gates to porch ;—all windows 
are new mullioned and traceried where necessary, 
and every window is re-glazed. The lichen is left. 
on rebuilt external stone dressings, interior work 
being cleaned. A new and lofty arch of two 
orders opens into chancel above level of rood-screen 
cornice. From north and south jambs project 
angels halt life-size, holding the chalice and 
paten: above there is very elaborate stalk foliage 
and disengaged marble shafts, with carved caps 
support the soffit order, which is boldly cusped 
in trefoils, with square intrados. Both orders 
are moulded, hollows and spandrils being charged 
with foliage very much relieved. An inscription 
in stone follows the curve of label on the extrados, 
The chancel (which, together with arch, is a 
Decorated design) of three bays is pierced at 
east end with a five-light window, there being 
three two-lights on south side, and two on north, 
The tracery of each is brought below the cord-line, 
and in east window consists of a large circle con- 
taining four spherical squares filled with flowing 
tracery, resting on two spherical squares of similar 
pattern, above side lights, the centre light running 
up to support cill of the great circle. The side 
window-heads consist of spherical squares con- 
taining glowing tracery of similar character to 
that at east end, which may be designated as Eclec- 
tic Second Pointed in style. The wall face inside 
is recessed into blank moulded and hooded arcading 
above level of cill string, and divided by pilasters. 
Facing each pilaster are disengaged Portland 
shafts resting on corbels at string level, and sup- 
porting curved stone brackets under hammers of 
principals, which are curved upwards, and carved 
into life-size figures of angels, with wings ex- 
tended, represented in various acts of praise. 

The roof consists of principal and intermediate 
framed trusses, with semi-octagonal counterceiling 
of wainscot panel and moulded ribs, rising from 
a stone cornice with wooden pierced and moulded 
parapet. ‘The principals have diagonal braces, 
and are strengthened with 4-in. blades, trefoliated 
and soffit cusped framed into and pinned to ver- 
tical post of hammers. There are brackets also 
from hammer post giving a longitudinal support 
to purlins. All framing is put together with old 
oak pins which are shown to project. The notice- 
able exterior features are pebble and free-stone 
construction ; height of gable ; projection and size 
of buttresses; rake of water tables and canopies 
to same; substantial effect given by recessing 
glass line and large girt of jambs; amount of 
window tracery; pitch of roofs; ornamented 
flint and stone dado, and relieving arches. The 
fittings consist of a new stone pulpit, placed 
at S.E. angle of nave: the new oak reading- 
desk (facing south) occupies the opposite angle. 
A metal Rood screen is surmounted by a cross 
in centre, with three stems for candles on 
each side. Stalls of wainscot are fixed in first 
bay, having subselle divided by .elbows, from 
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which rise columns supporting bookboard of seat 
above. The panels have a vesica patera charged 
with foliage in high relief. Sedilia arcaded of 
three occupy the south wall of sacrarium, their 
wall plane being diapered and otherwise enriched 
with carved capitals, label stops, and patera. In 
the wall opposite is a monument, consisting of an 
ogee double-feathered cusped and crocketted arch, 
resting on engaged columns, and opening into a 
groin-vaulted recess covering the Arcosolium. The 
Reredos is formed of cusped and moulded arcading 
on detached shafts, with carved caps and cornice. 
The arches over altar rest on angel corbels. The 
wall plane is of ashlar, richly diapered. The 
font, which is ancient, has been supplied with a 
new York dais and steps. The altar is high and 
long, and stands on a daisof marble. The carved 
foliage is designed from flowers culled near the 
Holy Sepulchre, tomb of the virgin, Mount of 
Olives, &c., treated in a semi-conventional man- 
ner. 

The fragments of old stained glass, which at 
one time filled clerestory and aisle, have been 
worked into two aisle window-heads. ‘The great 
east window has been charged with stained glass, 
designed to represent the most important incidents 
in the life of the Saviour; the Crucifixion and 
Ascension occupying the centre light. 

The tower is being restored by the parish. The 
lower stage is thrown open to nave, showing new 
ringing-floor ;—the roof and bell framing having 
to be removed, and tenor re-cast. It is pro- 
posed to raise the pitch of pyramidal roof and 
conical capto staircase. The cost of works (8,000/), 
a been defrayed by Mrs. Dawson, of Rollesby 

all. 

The contractors employed were Messrs. Johnson, 
of Great Yarmouth, for nave, tower, and aisle; 
Mr. Stanley, of Great Yarmouth, contracting for 
all stonework: Mr. D. Rust, of Martham, exe- 
cuted the chancel roofs and seating ; Mr. Wool- 
verton plumber’s work; Mr. Pratt, flint and 
plasterer’s work; and Messrs, Hardman the 
stained glass and metal work. The stone car- 
ving has been performed by Mr. Thomas Earp, 
Mr. Grasby, and assistants; Mr. Mackie under- 
taking all oak carving. The work has been six 
years in progress, and has been carried out from 
the designs and under the direction of Mr. Boyce. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Halsted.—Twe tenders for the new railway- 
station sent into the board, being greatly in 
excess of the estimated cost, according to the 
Chelmsford Chronicle, have been rejected by the 
directors. New plans will be prepared. The 
lowest tender was 2,700/. 

Norwich—The scaffolding has now been re- 
moved from the front of the new Corn-hall, 
exposing the carving on the entablature over the 
central entrance. It was executed by Mr. Barrett. 
Rather an odd thing in such a position is the 
motto— Honi soit qui mal y pense” —especially 
as there are no emblems of royalty about it. 
“The signification of such words immediately 
over the entrance to a corn-exchange,” remarks 
the Norfolk Chronicle, “bas provoked a good 
deal of speculation, as little conclusive as the con- 
troversy as to the meaning of the celebrated 
monosyllable engraven on the temple of Apollo, at 
Delphi. ‘Evil be to him who evil thinks’ may 
have been meant as a piece of playful irony; but 
we are inclined to think that the ingenious artist 
had no hidden motive whatever ; and that, in all 
probability, balancing himself between ‘ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense’ and ‘ Dieu et mon droit, he 
chose the former as a little longer, and therefore 
more suitable to the inevitable scroll which al- 
ways figures in such designs.” What either the 
one motto or the other had to do with such a 
position, it is not easy to see. There are a wheat- 
ebeaf and ears of corn in the centre. On each 
side is the figure of a goddess, holding in her hand 
a sheaf of corn with—not a corn-flower or poppy, 
but—a rose in the centre. The two figures are 
exact duplicates of each other. The building is 
now’ finished, with the exception of the oak floor- 
ing and the gas-fittings: the latter are in course 
of erection. The hall is full of stands. The 
architects are Messrs. Goodwin & Butcher. 

Stourbridge——The Grammar School premises 
have been rebuilt, and now form a feature in the 
architecture of the High-street, to which they 
have a frontage of 101 feet. The style adopted 
for the buildings is the Perpendicular, from a 
design by Mr. T. Smith, of Stourbridge, architect. 
The main entrance is under a tower 60 feet high, 
which is approached from the street by a broad 
flight of stone steps. The residences are ap- 


an ornamental pierced wall and iron gates. The 
end of the school towards the street is a semi- 
octagonal, and is buttressed at the angles. The 
three centre faces have windows with tracery in 
the heads. The roof is high in pitch, and covered 
with black and red tiles in bands. The schoolisa 
parallelogram of 52 feet by 22 feet 6 inches. It 
is 30 feet in height. A lecture-hall, 39 feet by 
17 feet, is entered by an archway and lobby. The 
tower is surmounted by a cupola, forming a 
chamber for a clock and three bells. Owing to the 
want of funds much of the carving has been left 
in block, except the arms of the royal founder. 
The’ cost of the work as carried out, including 
purchase of additional frontage, is about 3,050/. 
The builder is Mr. Nelson, of Dudley. 

Dumfries.—The new filters, at Lochfoot, for the 
local waterworks, and which are in the course of 
construction by Mr. Moffat, contractor, from plans 
supplied by Mr. Bateman, C.E., are approaching 
completion. The four filter-beds formerly in use 
have been replaced by two large ones, each 93 feet 
long by 45 feet. They are constructed for the most 
part of fine Welsh bricks, which contain a good 
deal of iron in their composition, and withstand 
frost,—a pvint in which the bricks used in the old 
filters were defective. The filtering medium will 
in the first place consist of a bed of concrete, 
covered with coarse gravel, of the size of chestnuts 
or horse-beans, to a depth of 6 inches; this again 
with fine gravel the size of peas, to an equal 
depth ; and this will be followed by a layer of fine 
sand on the top, 2 feet in depth. From 1,200 to 
1,400 tons of sand and fine gravel will be used in 
the new filters. 

Melrose.—A corn-exchange will soon be erected 
here, which will be suitable for lectures, concerts, 
sales, &c., for which there has hitherto been no 
proper accommodation. A site in the Market- 
place is thought most suitable. The total cost is 
estimated at 2,000/., and shares of 5/. each to 
considerably above that sum have already been 
taken. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kilburn.—The Bishop of London kas consecrated 
the new church of St. Mary, Kilburn, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid two or three years 
since by General Upton, M.P. The church, which 
is from the design of Mr. Francis, is intended for 
the accommodation of a district taken out of the 
Kilburn end of Hampstead parish. The edifice is 
of considerable size. It consists of a nave, 91 feet 
by 26 feet 6 inches; north and south aisles, 60 feet 
by 15 feet; north and south transepts, 86 feet 
across, and 21 feet wide; chancel, 32 feet deep; 
and side chancel aisles, opening with arches, both 
into the transepts and chancel. The columns of 
the nave are alternately circular and octagonal, 
and are enriched with foliated caps. The cleres- 
tory windows consist of large trefoils, with inter- 
mediate tracery, and triangular hood moulds 
outside. There are large four-light windows at 
the extremities of the transepts, and a five-light 
window at the end of the chancel. The altar is 
approached by six steps ; and stalls for the officiat- 
ing clergy and choir are ranged in the chancel, 
facing north and south, with an oak eagle for a 
lectern, placed westward of the chancel arch. The 
roofs have a series of arched principals, with dia- 
gonal braces over; the whole being boarded and 
felted. The church will hold about 1,000 persons 
on the ground floor, and there are no galleries. 
The total cost has been about 9,0002. The style 
adopted is the Flowing Middle Pointed. It 
is intended, when funds will permit, to erect a 
tower and spire at the south-west angle of the 
buildiog. The builders were Messrs. Keyes & 
Head. 

Farnham.—A new chapel of ease, in counexion 
with the mother church of St. Andrew, Farnham, 
has been opened at the Bourne, about two miles 
distant from the church. The chapel has been 
erected at a cost of about 470/. It is constructed 
to accommodate about 180 persons. Mr. J. Coul- 
son was the architect, and Mr. F. Birch the builder. 
The site was presented by the Rev. E. J. Ward, 
rector of East Clandon; and Mrs. J. M. Paine 
furnished the stone and other materials necessary 
for its construction. The illuminated command- 
ments, creed, &c., were executed, and presented, 
by Miss R. Thackrah. 

Brighton.—The nave of the new Roman Catholic 
chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, in Upper North- 
street, has been opened. The chancel was finished 
in July last. The edifice is in the Modern Florid 
Gothic style. It is calculated to hold 800 persons ; 
and is to consist of a chancel, nave, and two aisles ; 
the chancel being flanked with, on the one side, a 





proached from the street by a terrace, which has 


to St. Joseph. The length of the building is 109 
feet ; width, 64 feet ; height of tower and spire, 
144 feet; height of nave, 45 feet,—of aisles, 29 
feet,—of chancel, 29 feet,—of side chapels, 20 feet; 
width of chancel, irrespective of piers, 17 feet, 
The principal entrance is from the north, opening 
out of Upper North-street. The church is from 
a design by Mr. G. Blount, of London, architect, 
Messrs. Cheesman & Freeman, of Brighton, are 
the builders; and Mr. Gildea acted as clerk of 
the works. 

Worfield.—The church of Worfield, near Bridg. 
north, is undergoing a thorough restoration, 
under the direction of Messrs. Francis, of Lon. 
don, architects. The fabric is a fine specimen 
of the architecture of the fourteenth century, 
and the tower and spire have scarcely their equal 
in the county of Salop. The chancel, which is 
52 feet deep, had been modernized with a new 
low-pitched roof, Classic round-headed windows, 
and a Roman altar-screen, The works in this 
part of the church, which have been carried out 
at the sole expense of the patron, Mr. Daven- 
port, consist of an entirely new roof, the inser. 
tion of seven new side windows, the rebuilding 
of the east wall, with new large five-light win- 
dow, new oak highly enriched stalls, the laying 
of the floor with Maw’s encaustic tiles, and the 
filling of the whole of the eight windows with 
stained glass of the richest character, by Mr. 
Gibbs, of Bedford-square, illustrative of the 
miracles and the life of Our Lord. The chan- 
cel was re-opened at the beginning of last 
month. The remainder of the church is now 
being similarly restored. Three end galleries 
have been removed: new roofs and new oak seat- 
ing, retaining the original forms, are in pro- 
gress; and the Classic south porch has been taken 
down to make way for one more in harmony 
with the structure. The total cost of the works 
will be about 3,3007. ‘Ihe builder employed is 
Mr. Yates, of Shiffnal. 

Hindlip.—lt is proposed to restore the church 
here, plans and drawings for the purpose having, 
it is said, been made by Mr. Hopkins, of Worces- 
ter, architect. The east end is much dilapidated, 
and the roofs are in bad condition. <A vestry is 
also wanted, and much other work requires to be 
done. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Northampton.—St. Giles’s Parochial Schools,— 
Mr. E. Law, of Northampton, architect,—are 
built of light-coloured stone, with bands of dark- 
coloured stone, and Bath-stone dressings to win- 
dows and doors; red bricks, quoins, and chimneys 3 
black-brick plinth; and red-brick discharging 
arches over doors and windows. 
Stourbridge-—The new Grammar School has 
been formally opened. The school and residences, 
which have facings of white brick with Bath-stone 
dressing, have a frontage to High-street of 101 
feet. ‘The style of architecture is Perpendicular, 
with points of the Tudor period. A tower, 60 
feet high, rises over the schcol entrance, and is 
surmounted by a cupola, ferming a chamber for a 
clock and three bells. The school forms a paral- 
lelogram of 52 feet by 22 feet 6 inches, and 30 
feet high; and is approached from the street- 
level by a flight of steps through the tower, 
porch, anda lobby. The rcom is lighted by three 
windows at the street end, and at the opposite end 
by a four-light traceried window. The lecture- 
hall measures 39 feet by 17 feet. The play- 
ground, a gravelled space, is fitted with a gymna- 
sium, 45 feet by 25 feet. The cost of the work 
as carried out, including purchase of additional 
frontage, has been about 3,050/. The architect 
was Mr. Thomas Smith, of Scourbridge; and the 
builder, Mr. Nelson, of Dudley. 

Reeth (Yorkshire).—The new buildings for the 
Endowed Free Schools here have been opened. 
Although the prize for the best design was 
awarded to Mr. Botterill, of Leeds, the design 
which was afterwards adopted by the trustees 
was prepared by Mr. Peachey, of Darlington. The 
site is on the brow of the hill above the village. 
The design of the building is Gothic; and it 18 
erected of the stone found in the neighbourhood. 
The boys’ school-room, which occupies the west 
side of the building, is in the form of the letter L, 
and is 41 feet by 42 feet one way, and 18 feet by 
18 feet 6 inches the other. It is capable of con- 
taining 200 boys. The girls’ school-room 18 “4 
feet by 42 feet, and will contain 150 pupils; an 
the infants’ school-room, which will contain the 
same number, is 20 feet by 42 feet ; so that, alto- 
gether, there is accommodation for 500 pupils. 
There are also two class-rooms, 13 feet by 17 feet ; 





Lady chapel ; and, on the other, a chapel dedicated 


lavatories for each school, with a supply of water 
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prought in pipes from the hill 108 feet higher up; 
and provision has been made for ventilation. The 
roof, benches, forms, &c., are stained in oak, tinted 
with blue. There is a house for the principal 
master attached. The contractors for the whole 
of the work were Messrs. Bullock & Sons, of 
Richmond ; and Mr. George Craythorne, of Dar- 
lington, acted as clerk of the works. The cost of 
the building, we believe, was upwards of 2,000/. 








GAS. 


Tar Crystal Palace District Gas Company 
will hold their ordinary half-yearly meeting on 
March 13th, when a dividend of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the preference, and 7 per cent. (exclu- 
sive of bonus of 1 per cent.) on the ordinary shares 
will be declared, both free of income-tax. The 
directors report the prosperous working of the 
company’s operations during the past half-year. 
— At the half-yearly meeting of the Willenhall 
Gas Company, the usual dividends of 10, 7}, and5 
per cent. were declared, according to the class of 
shares. —— The Wolverhampton Gas Company 
bave declared a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
half-year. Their report states that the full effect 
of the reduction in the price of gas from 4s. 2d. to 
3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet, had been experienced 
during the past half-year ; and that the directors 
had the satisfaction to report the accuracy of the 
calculations made previous to their announcing so 
large a reduction. The results, they add, clearly 
justified the course they adopted; and proved 
that, with rigid economy in every department of 
the establishment, they were enabled to sell gas 
on liberal terms, with due regard to the interests 
of the proprietors, And so, we may add, has it 
always been where of late years, in consequence 
of the Builder’s exertions, liberal reductions, to 
more and more practicable prices, have been made 
by the companies ; and now every one must be 
struck with the capital profits gas companies in 
general have of late years been reaping under 
their reduced tariffs of prices, although these 
prices are neither so low in all cases, nor the con- 
sequent profits so high, as they might be and yet 
will be——The Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany have just held their fiftieth half-yearly 
meeting, and have declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent, on their old shares, and 8 per cent. on their 
new.——The South Shields Gas Company also 
find that their profits are satisfactory, having de- 
clared, for the half-year, and free trom income- 
tax, a dividend of 4} per cent. 








WHERE IS THE GHOST? 


UnbDeER this title the Alnwick Mercury, first 
printing portions of our recent comments on the 
condition of that town, has a sensible and cogent 
leading article to enforce our observations, part of 
which we gladly quote :— 


“Somewhere we have read of a haunted house which, 
for a time, puzzled the most inveterate disbelievers in 
popular superstitions. Whoever was bold enough to 
become its tenant soon found, to his cost, that the reputa- 
tion it had acquired was no fable ; for disease entered the 
household forthwith and carried off one after another of 
its fated members. In the end, its reputation became so 
confirmed, that it was always ‘to let,’ and nobody 
voluiiteered to become its tenant. At last it occurred to 
romebody to dig up the cellar; perhaps the bones which 
had been once possessed by the now troubled spirit 
might be found; and on receiving Christian burial, the 
ghost might be /aid. This wise suggestion was adopted ; 
but instead of human bones they came upona pit. The 
Inystery was now solved. The exhalations of the unsus- 
pected cesspool accounted sufiiciently for the perpetual 
presence of death. That ghost was effectually laid, and 
went to his rest for ever. 

Such as was the haunted house, previous to the un- 
earthing of the ghost, is the town we live in, at this 
moment. The angel of death, in the form of scarlet fever, 
has been knocking at almost every door; nor yet has he 
teased his ravages. The rate of mortality has been 
doubled during the last three or four months; and now 
the Builder proclaims to the wide world the startling fact, 
— aS near as may be computed, ten per cent. of the 
Population are, or have been, visited with some form or 
other of this disease.?. Those who have at all watched the 
peerens of the disease will have no difficulty in accepting 
; ‘e statement. And what is thus barely represented in 
‘ard figures is but the visible proportion of the evil. Who 
pe tell how many aching hearts are at this moment 
Reding over the vacant corners of their firesides,— 

achels weeping for their children, and refusing to be 
comforted because they are not? 
Pes Since most of us are not able to pack up our goods 
oa he flit,’ like the more fortunate tenants of the 
Then ed house, it is time to be inquiring after the ghost. 
rye are hard, stubborn, and disagrce ible facts. If any 
Dol A wares them, the sooner they make good their 
inte the better. The public will only be too glad to 
coal and most open to conviction. Sooth to say, we 
hear Tather it were otherwise ; but, because we cannot 
on these unwelcome assertions, we are compelled as 
a tn admit them ; and, asa necessary conclusion, to ask 
Penn is the Ghost?’ Here, then, the Builder comes 
7 ard to answer the question. And we may remark, in 

Ssing, that what the Lancet did so ably and with so 


the Builder has been doing for some time past with re- 
gard to the air we breathe. One town after another has 
been under the critical eye of its sanitary commissioners ; 
and, if to the great annoyance of local dignities, not the 
less to the benefit of the inhabitants. Alnwick has now 
shared the fate of many other places. The Builder has 
gone over the whcle ground deliberately, and with open 
eyes; and, whether we dissent from its assertions in whole 
or in part, we are bound carefully to sift every statement 
made, especially since our interest is so deeply involved. 

Now the Builder has no difficulty in unearthing the 
ghost. It notes the prevalence of fever, and without 
hesitation ascribes itto a bad sanitary condition. * * * 

The responsibility of this state of things rests on the 
shoulders of those who have the means to remove it, 
especially in the employers of labour. 

The work can be done by none others. Let them see 
to it, that the manufactories of disease be swept away, 
and proper dwellings be erectedintheir stead. Let them 
refuse the burden ; others will suffer indeed, but so will 
they. Science happily has not yet discovered a parapet 
sufficiently cunning to separate the rich and the poor, so 
that the former shall not share the calamities of the 
latter. Selfishness here, as elsewhere, will meet, sooner 
or later, its reward.”’ 








THE STAGE. 


Princess’s Theatre.—“ Othello” has been re- 
produced with the scenery and costumes prepared 
for it last season; Mr. Fechter now assuming the 
part of Jago, and Mr. Ryder that of Othello. In 
all that Mr. Fechter has done there has been 
much to interest and please; the result of high in- 
telligence ; and we have before now expressed un- 
qualified approbation of some of his personations. 
We must confiss, however, to a preference for him 
in melodrama rather than in Shaksperian parts ; 
and, moreover, should have liked his Jago better 
if we had not seen him play Othello. His strongly- 
marked characteristics and pronunciation prevent 
forgetfulness, and confuse the spectator. He is, 
moreover, too tender, too genial, for Jago. Not- 
withstanding these objections, there is much to 
admire and to praise in the performance. 


Adelphi Theatre.—With few preliminary ad- 
vertisements, Mr. Boucicault’s new drama, “ The 
Life of an Actress,” brought a very full house on 
the first night; avd proved successful, though a 
risk was run. The success, however, will not 
be that of the “Colleen Bawn.” The most in- 
teresting portion of the drama is the latter part 
of the third act, “Behind the Scenes” (very 
closely resembling part of “ The First Night”) ; 
and the least agreeable is the fourth act, where 
we have the young actress decoyed to a lone 
house, drugged, and in the power of a cold- 
blooded “man about town.” For the last scene, 
the Féte Champétre, a bright and pleasant view 
has been painted, of the garden front of the 
author-actor’s own new home in Brompton. Mr 
Boucicault cleverly plays the chief part, Grimaldis 
and Mrs. Boucicault enacts the heroine, Violet» 
with grace and feeling. 








THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


On February the 27th, the Commissioners 
re-assembled at the offices of the Commission in 
Victoria-street, Westminster ; Captain Douglas 
Galton, R.E., in the chair; and took into con- 
sideration five plans for embanking the Surrey 
side of the Thames. 

The first plan submitted was by Mr. W. A. 
Brooks, C.E. He proposed four quays for the 
line of embankment ;—the first from Fore-street, 
Lambeth, to Westminster Bridge; the second 
between Westminster Bridge and Bankside, 
Southwark; the third off St. Saviour’s Dock, 
Bermondsey ; and the fourth from the Thames 
Tunnel to King and Queen stairs, Rotherhithe. 
The estimated cost of the embankment from 
Lambeth Palace to Bankside would be 162,4921. 

Mr. Austin proposed a 30-feet embankment 
wall, with conduits into which the sewers would 
discharge, combined with docks between the 
embankment walls. 

Mr. T. E. Weller’s plan consisted of a solid 
embankment from Westminster Bridge to Black- 
friars, following the present line of the river’s 
frontage. 

Mr. J. Lightfoot’s embankment would run from 

Vauxhall to Lambeth, with a roadway in front of 
all the premises to Rotherhithe, with docks be- 
tween the roadway and the premises to London 
Bridge; also a new bridge opposite the Horse 
Guards, and a new street to unite York-street and 
College-street. 
Mr. Giles suggested an embankment from Vaux- 
hall to Lambeth Bridge, a roadway 60 feet wide 
to Bankside, and a new road from Nine Elms to 
Lambeth. 





much benefit to the cou.munity in regard to our food, 


The Commissioners then adjourned. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARF, 


I skE from the journals that the fountains of 
Trafalgar-square are, by order of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, to be replaced by others of 
superior design. 

I must own that the fountains were, to me, 
the least objectionable of all the arrangements 
there. However, as they are, it appears, to be 
replaced by others of a “highly ornamental de- 
scription,” we must hope the change will be for 
the better; but since the alterations are being 
made I think it right to draw the attention of the 
public to another change which it might be well 
to make at the same time. 

Every one must have observed how, when the 
wind is high, the flagging around the reservoirs 
is first sprinkled and at length drenched with 
water; so that it looks exceedingly untidy, not to 
say dirty (for there is often a mixture of water 
and dust which forms a disagreeable mud). 

In order to do away with this eye-sore, which 
is really unpleasant to look upon, I would propose 
that all the flags around the reservoirs and at the 
back of the Nelson column be removed; and in 
their place grass, intersected with gravel walks, 
be substitued. Grass, if well kept, has always a 
pretty effect as a set off to sheets of water, large 
or small; and the showers from the fountains, 
instead of doing harm, would make the grass look 
greener and pleasanter to the eye. Broad borders 
between the gravel and the grass, say 14 to 
18 inches wide, might be made of carefully- 
trimmed ivy, which would have a beautiful effect : 
—anything growing and cheerful, indeed, rather 
than those sombre slaty-looking reservoirs, 

‘* With their dark ledge of barren stone.”’ 


Wma. H. V. SANKEY. 








THE PROVISION OF HEALTHY HOUSES. 


Sin,—We are very much indebted for the able 
paper printed by you, in your useful publication, 
after being read before the Royal Institute of 
Architects; also to the same society for giving 
the result of some of their labours on the same 
subject. 

His late Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
gave utterance to the expression which Mr. 
Roberts used as his motto, “ The labouring popu- 
lation can participate in the blessings of the 
Almighty only in proportion to the help we are 
prepared to render to them;” and we do not 
dissent therefrom; but we are satisfied, from the 
whole tenour of his valuable life, that he always 
intended for himself, as well as for the upper 
classes, in following his example, to be just before 
they were generous. 

In our humble opinions we quite agree “ that 
useful architecture and true philanthropy mean, 
when applied to this subject, to distribute as much 
good to as many recipients at as little cost as pos- 
sible,” in order that expense may not deter you 
from carrying out your plans extensively, or pre- 
vent others from following your example; and 
when this rule is departed from, such attempts 
are not only valuless to the working classes at 
large, but absolutely injurious. 

We will now show the kind of help we have up 
to the present received at the hands of the Legis- 
lature, and from those who framed the laws to 
which the builders of the houses had to con- 
form, now so densely populated by the working 
classes, and which have left little or no ground, in 
or near town, for a better class of buildings. 

On referring to an essay lately published, with 
improved plans for laying out suburban streets, 
and building houses forming separate dwellings, 
the author says,—“ On our recent application to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, for their 
approval of the plans submitted, with a separate 
front door to each floor, we were treated with the 
greatest consideration, but referred to the ‘Build- 
ing Act,’ which does not allow two separate en- 
trances (without having fireproof floors and a 
separate party-wall, from the foundation to 15 
inches above the roofs, to divide the staircase from 
the bottom floor) ; if even a four-roomed house is so 
divided that it can be let in two separate tene- 
ments by the builder. While the same Act, and the 
feelings engendered by it, permit, if not encou- 
rage, the letting out of a ten-roomed house ‘to 
separate families, at the least ; while no distinction 
for lodging of the sexes can be observed; often 
proving the very hotbeds of disease, immorality, 
and crime ; quite neglecting your adage,— 

* As the homes, so the people.’ ”’ 


This grievance, which has ruined more than 





half the builders and the health and morality of 
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many of their tenants, no one will gainsay, as 
separation of dwellings is as essential to profit, 
health, and comfort, as ventilation. We could 
show the help derived from the profession assisted 
by philanthropy and capital, and, we may add, 
the best intentions of the classes who are to en- 
able us to participate in the blessings of the 
Almighty, by a comparison of Miss Burdett 
Coutts’s model dwellings, Bethnal-greeu, and 
others paying the same rate of interest, which it 
is impossible for the building trade to follow, with 
those dwellings which can be built according to 
the improved plans and statements before referred 
to, which we believe to be correct. 

When plans are adopted that will pay a fair 
return, the building trade and the working popu- 
lation may hope to receive the help of capitalists, 
without philanthropy. They would find but few 
better securities for their money. We appreciate 
the kindness of the upper classes, who have 
hitherto failed to render that help by which we 
could participate in the blessings of the Almighty, 
but which they still have a good opportunity to 
exercise, by trying to abolish the one hundred 
toll-gates and side-bars still standing within six 
miles of Charing-cross, and so let our masters’ 
carts take materials to build our houses the other 
side of Camberwell, Cambridge Heath, New Cross, 
and other toll-gates, to Mortimer’s improved plans, 
and allow the twopenny omnibuses to carry us to 
and from our labour, without exacting 4s. 6d. per 
day tolls from each omnibus—which totally de- 
prives us, combined with the high railway fares, 
of living out of the back slums, courts, and alleys; 
although many of us are now paying 5s, 6d. per 
week for two rooms in these disgusting localiti-s. 

Believing your columns are always open to the 
oppressed, we trust to your kindness in correcting 
this, and printing it in your next publication. 

Cus. JOHNSON, Journeyman Carpenter. 
RoBERT CHapMAN, Journeyman Mason. 





RECKLESS DESTRUCTION OF VALUABLE 
PROPERTY. : 
“4 MAN’S HOUSE IS HIS CASTLE” NO LONGER. 


Tue arbitrary powers given to railway companies is 
exemplified in the parish of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, 
where a compact property of twenty-two shops and 
houses in the best part of the high road is bisected by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, the tenants 
ejected, the owner ignored, and the whole estate de- 
teriorated in value, and without any payment whatever ; 
the leases changed, and the whole road damaged by works 
level with the top of the houses, and an oblique bridge 


across the road affecting five houses beyond the abut- | 
ments; ten houses removed, and six at the north end | 


darkened at the back by the close proximity of their 
works; more than one acre of ground rendered valueless, 
except to the company, as all means of access are cut off 
by them, and which would have been built upon but for 
them, and numerous applications for that land have been 
declined for two years past by the owner, to his loss: the 
tenants have been treated as impostors by the auctioneer 
and broker valuers, and the owner of the property,—an 
architect and surveyor, who to save expense to this com- 
pany’s valuers tendered his own valuation, having been 
extensively engaged in similar work for many years past— 
is derided by these salesmen, who have not met him as 
requested, to examine the property they dare offer to 
value unseen, 

The days of the feudal Borderers are surcly returned 
upon us, and our constitution is a myth: the deeds of 
yore on Shooter’s Hill and Hounslow Heath are by com- 
parison honest. 

They profess to give ample compensation for compul- 
sory sale, yet they cannot pay for their ruin of property 
and wholesale deterioration of the most valuable part of 
a parish; but they sell their spoils to feed their labourers. 
What is the need of this railway, when the South. Eastern 
provides all that is necessary, without the serpentine 
twists and twinings, which will effect no saving in time, 
though a little shorter, unless its object is to reduce fares 
by trying to obtain property at half its value, to injure the 
Owner, and squander the funds of its shareholders in 
needless law expenses ? A SUFFERER, 








Poohs Received. 


By R. H. Pat- 
Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh & 
1862. 


By those familiar with magazine literature, these 
essays will be recognized as subjects of more or 
less interest and pleasure; althuugh they are by 
no means equal in point of excellence. Some of 
them have been recast and pruned, extended, or 
otherwise improved ; so that even old acquaint- 
ances with them will derive new interest from 
their perusal. India is a subject in which the 
author appears to be well versed; and he has 
recast and conjoined several articles on this sub- 
ject into two new essays, one on our “ Indian Em- 
pire,” and the other on “India, its Castes and 
Creeds.” “ National Life in China” is a kindred 
subject, treated of at considerable length, and 
which has also been recast from several articles. 
So has the essay on “ Real and Ideal Beauty.” 


Essays on History and Art. 
TERSON. 
London. 


| 
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The first essay in the present series is that on 
“Colour in Nature and Art,”—a lengthened and 
interesting one it is,—in which the views of Mr. 
Chevreul, Mr. D. R. Hay, and others, of which 
the readers of the Builder will have a recollection, 
are inter alia treated of. 

The next essay is that on “Real and Ideal 
Beauty,” in which the author rightly rejects 
the mere association theory. Beauty, he re- 
gards as but another word for Perfection; alike 
in Truth, in Virtue, and in Art. This essay fit- 
tingly ushers in another on “Sculpture ;” which, 
as he remarks, “ has but one power—the power of 
simple Form, with which to dazzle and charm the 
human soul; and therefore it is pure Beauty of 
Form that it should seek after,—beauty of the 
highest kind, and beauty alone ....a happy 
embodiment of the Ideal.” 

The “ Battle of the Styles” constitutes rather a 
meagre and unsatisfactory essay ; but it was not 
to be expected that so many and such unconnected 
subjects as are dealt with in this volume by one 
author should all be treated with equal knowledge 
and capability. The author’s views may, to a 
certain extent, be gathered from the following 
quotation as to those of Mr. Ruskin :— 


** Here is his process of symbolism. Greek architecture 
is a dead architecture. Well,—a soul that loves deadness 
is a dead soul,—a dead soul is a bad soul, —a bad soul is 
a heartless infidel soul,—and an infidel soul is a godless 
soul. Greek architecture, therefore, must bea godless 
architecture! I do not say that Mr. Ruskin was con- 
scious of every step he thus took in the ladder of analogy. 
As his analytic powers are not of the highest order, it is 
much more probable that he was not; and contented him- 
self with jumping at once to the top by the help of alively 
fancy, in-tea:t of seeking to make his way up steadily 
by the assistance of judgment. Once up, however, he 
experiences not the slightest doubt as to the soundness 
of the process which placed him there; and, turning 
round with supreme coutempt upon Greek architecture, 
he pours down upon ita most dreadful volley of adjec- 
tive-. No words are too strong to express his indignant 
censure. It is godless,—heartless,—infide!,— bad,—very 
bad,—pEApD !—dead, in fact, as.a dvor-nail! 

This might be all very pretty and interesting in a ‘‘ Sen- 
timental Journey ;’’ but in words like Mr. Ruskin’s which 
are meant (and in many respects deserve) to be standards 
in art-literature, such fantastic analogies and erroneous 
symbvlisms are most mischievous. Indeed, so flimsey 
and unfounded are the symbolic fancies which Mr. Ruskin 
attaches to Greck architecture, that by a similar process 
of analogy we would engage to prove anything. Let us 
see, for example, how his ‘favourite Gothic style would 
stand such afantastic cannonading. Taking Mr. Ruskin’s 
own definition of this style, we fiud that it is exuberantly 
fond of fre:dom and variety, and impatient of rule and 
order: are not these the marks of aliceutious, disorderly, 
and very-bad-indeed spirit? It is very fund of ornaments, 
—that is a meretricious spirit. It rejoices in the gro- 
tesque,—that is decidedly a most mocking, scofflang, and 
prufane spirit. Any one will allow this who ever saw, 
on our old Trinity College Church, the rude carvings re- 
presenting a pack of foxes administering extreme unction 
to a dying goose. Suchlike profane jests in stone are 
frequent on Medizeval churches. It is, moreover, a most 
gross spirit, as the sundry indecent figures and postures 
on these old buildings abundantly testify. And, lastly, it 
is a most pagan spirit ;—for what are all those grinning 
monsters, and dragons, and griffins, but forms taken 
from the ol! pagan mythology of the northern nations ? 
And possibly you may catch sight, also, of fiends with 
three-pronged torks operating with great g!ee upon their 
victims,— and suchlike purgatorial sketches, in the spirit 
of those gross, unspiritual, filthy, pagan, tortures with 
which, among better things, Dante has besprinkled his 
most unchristian Hell. Truly, a most diabolical spirit ! 
Yet this is the style for which Mr. Ruskin would have us 
knock down our New-Town buildings like a pack of cards, 
and rear them again more Gothico. We fear the morals 
of our good citizens would never be able to withstand the 
contamiuation of living, working, sleeping, and walking 
amidst architecture which (@ /a Ruskin) we have symbo- 
lically shown to be of a character so decidedly licentious 
— meretricious—mocking —scofilng — profune—PAGAN— 
DIABOLICAL!!! 

Now, this is nonsense :—we allow it ; nay, we proclaim it 
aload ;—but nevertheless it is nonsense quite as good 
against Gothic as any that Mr. Ruskin has hurled, 
amidst the thunderings and lightnings of his oratory, 
against Grecian architecture.” 


The merits of Mr. Ruskin, however, are quite 
fully enough acknowledged and extolled in the 
section of this essay which treats of painting and 
poetry. 

Genius and Liberty, Youth and Summer, 
Nineveh and Babylon, Christopher North, Uto- 
pias, the Ethnology of Europe, and An Ideal Art- 
Congress, besides those essays already aliuded to, 
make up a volume which cannot fail to interest 
many readers. 





VARIORUM. 


The first volume of “The Works of Thomas 
Hood, edited, with Notes, by his Son,” has been 
published by Messrs. Moxon & Co. Mr. Hood, 
jon., is throwing the materials collected into the 
order in which they were written, as far as it can 
be established ; and we have here the works of 
1821 (when Hood gave up the graver and took to 
the pen), and thence to 1828, which include “The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.” ‘The volume is 
well got up, and the editor is evidently dis- 
charging his duty with a loving hand.——“ The 


=— 
Book of Days; a Miscellany of Popular Antiqui. 
ties in connexion with the Calendar. W, & R, 
Chambers ; London and Edinburgh.” The secong 
part of this serial has been issued. It includes 
anecdote, biography and history, curiosities of 
literature, and oddities of human life and character, 
and is illustrated by numerous engravings, The 
idea is a good one, though not quite original ; ang 
it appears to be well carried out, so as to form, 
very readable and interesting work.——*“Cham. 
bers’s Journal. Part xceviii. 1862.” Messrs, 
Chambers have need to look to their laurels; elge 
the first of the cheap periodicals is not likely to 
hold its ground with later competitors. The 
matter, though much of it is interesting and 
entertaining, has a dryness about it as a whole 
which, though it may be more suitable to the 
graver spirit of the Scotsman, is not so palatable 
to English readers as it might be. “© Vacher’s 
Parliamentary Companion ; containing Lists of 
the House of Peers and House of Commons, with 
the Members’ Town Residences,” &c. February, 
1862. This very useful directory is published 
monthly during the session; and, being in its 
thirty-first year, needs little recommendation. 











Fiscellanen, 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE Inte. 
NATIONAL Exuipitioy.—Her Majesty’s Commis. 
sioners have just now given notice as to Class 37, 
that drawings and models will be received at the 
Exhibition Building from the 20th to the 30th of 
March, iustead of from the Ist to the 8th of 
March, as originally intended. 

DEGREES CONFERRED ON ENGINEERS.—At the 
“ Spring Commencement ” held in the University 
of Dublin on the 4th instant, the degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts and Master of Engineering were 
conferred on Mr. J. G. Marshall, the surveyor of 
the district of West Ham. At the same time the 
degree of Master of Arts was bestowed on Mr. 
Hardinge, and that of Master of Engineering on 
Mr. Smart, civil engineers, recently returned from 
works in India, All these gentlemen received 
their education in that ancient seat of learning. 

Winpsor SEweRsGE.—In a letter addressed 
to Mr. Roe by Mr. Perkins, the late surveyor to 
the Windsor Board of Health, stating how it was 
that he could get nothing set right, he says,— 
“ May I be permitted to ask you a question? Has 
anybody told you that, wherever the drainage of 
Windsor has been constructed by means of 
‘tunnelling,’ the tunnels have not been filled in, 
but that a series of hollow chambers have been 
left, forming receptacles for the collection of foul 
air of the very worst description ? and, as this state 
of things extends to a great portion of the upper 
part of the town nearest the Castle, do you think 
it is desirable that it should remain so?” We 
have not heard of Mr. Roe’s reply. 
An INTERNATIONAL CLUB.—The prospectus of 
an International Club Company (Limited) has 
been issued. The proposed capital is 25,000/., in 
5,000 shares of 57. each ; 10s. to be paid on appli- 
cation, and 10s. on allotment. Lord Henry Gor- 
don is chairman; and Mr. Richard A. Gould, 
secretary, at their temporary offices, No. 9, 
Gracechurch-street, E.C. The Club is intended 
to be a permanent London Club. The prospectus 
states that “the Club will be at the west-end of 
London, and within a reasonable distance of the 
Exhibition building. Inthe refreshment depart- 
ment every precaution will be taken to insure 
proper attention and economy. It will be a spe- 
cial object to introduce the table d’hote system, 80 
much adopted on the Continent and in America ; 
and the arrangements of the cuisine will be supe- 
rior to ordinary hotels or restaurants, a8 hitherto 
conducted in this country. Sleeping-apartments 
will not be provided ; but a registry will be kept 
of respectable hotels and lodging-houses; 80 that 
the members, by consulting it, may suit them- 
selves without trouble. The club-house will 
contain large club-rooms for members and friends, 
rooms for reading and writing, and for private 
business, supplied with British and foreign direc- 
tories and works of reference ; also an office ~ 
changing money, a telegraph office, together — 
all the usual conveniences of a club; and a sta 
of respectable interpreters and commissions 
will be organized, to be employed as ee : 
It is estimated that the profits will be equa rd 
the payment of good dividends. The —— ee 
for the first 500 members, not being sharehol ot 
is three guineas; after which, the amount © es 4 
increased entrance-fee will be determined by th 
committee. The subscription for members 18 
three guineas for the year 1862. 
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Tue CavatRy Camp, CoLCHESTER. — Messrs. 
Lucas, Brothers, the contractors for the new 
cavalry camp at Colchester, have received an ex- 
tension of time for the completion of the works to 
twenty-one months. They have taken possession 
of the ground, and are carting upon it an enor- 
mous quantity of materials and scaffolding, so as 
to set a large staff of men to work. 

BICENTENARY NoNCONFORMIST MEMORIAL.— 
The Congregational Union of England and Wales 

ropose to commemorate the Bicentenary of 1662, 
by the erection of a hall, in some central part 
of London, which may receive the Congregational 
Library, and be convenient for conducting publie 
pusiness. A large sum of money has already been 
subscribed. 

DRINKING-FoUNTAIN MovEMENtT.—At Cardiff, 
anew fountain, cast in bronze, surmounted with 
a bust of the Queen, and a cherub on each side, 
has been placed in the wall on the south side of 
Whitmore-lane. At Woodstock, the drinking- 
fountain lately erected by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, has been officially handed over to the 
corporation by his grace, for the use of the public. 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS OF SCOTLAND.— 
The proceedings at the fifth meeting of the session 
of this Institution, held on 5th February, have 
been printed. They contain a paper by Professor 
W. J. M. Rankine, on Experiments made by 
Messrs. Isherwood, Stimers, & Long, chief engi- 
neers in the United States navy, on the liquefac- 
tion of steam in the cylinder of an engine working 








expansively; with the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper ;—as also a paper by Mr. 
J, F. Spencer, on the Mechanical and Economical | 
advantages and disadvantages of surface conden- | 
sation. Eogravings of planing machine gearing 
are appended to the report of proceedings. 

HovsEs FOR THE WorxKING CrassEs.—*“ Jack 
Plane” protests against the legislation which 
compels a builder, if he wishes to build a house 
in separate dwellings, to put fire-proof floors, and 
extra party-walls, so that 2007. will not go so far 
as 1201. in perpetuating the moral nuisance of 
large houses for several families. Philanthropy 
will say to the tenant of the pest-house, I have 
seta good example; I have built model lodging- 
houses; and I am satisfied with 3 or 3} per cent., 
forgetting it has closed the springs of benevo- 
lence to the living, to be let out in a perfect hur- | 
ricane when the tender vein is touched by an 
appeal from the dead; at the same time showing 
capitalists what they may expect if they attempt 
to follow their example. England’s example has 
been followed by most other nations; therefore 
perpetuating the unintentioned injuries inflicted ; 
and it has acted as the next greatest curse to 
legislation that assists builders to build palaces 
for her princes and upper classes, but to neglect 
the dwellings of uhe working classes, until a cry 
is now raised that will make itself heard from 
one end of the civilized world to the other. 

Water Suppty aT Rvua@py.—The town of 
Rugby is in a very unfortunate position. For 
some years there has been a very inefficient supply 
of that most necessary of all necessary things— 
water, Various schemes for obtaining a supply 
were suggested ; and, about four years ago, it was 
determined to bore for water. That has now 
been done; but the desired object, we regret to 
fay, has not been obtained. Under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Hawkesley, of London, water 
has been bored for, and has been found ; but now 
that it is obtained it is of no use. The water, 
according to the Northampton Herald, is so much 
impregnated with common salt, Glauber’s salt, 
“psom salt, and other constituents, that it is alto- 
gether unfitted for domestic use. There is not 
sufficient salt in it to fit it as a brine spring, such 
’s are found in the west of England, and from 
which common salt could be manufactured; but 
there 1s too much salinity in it to render it avail- 
able for ordinary purposes. Dr. Odling, of Guy’s 
Hospital, has analyzed the water, and states that 
‘s would doubtless prove an efficient saline pur- 
gative; and that the small quantities of bromine, 
iodine, aud lithium which it contains would en- 
dance its therapeutic reputation. Rugby may 
“erive some advantage from its disappointment 
°y becoming as famous for its sanitary as for its 
scholastic privileges. This ancient town has long 
contributed to the “improvement of the mind ;” 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that it will now 
‘qually tend to the improvement of the body. 

he water supply question is a serious one ; and it 
ust be excessively annoying to the inhabitants 
~ that, after the lapse of several years, and 
adhe. sar stenta of nearly 4,000/. in money, the 

18 no nearer having a good supply than it 





was before, 


GLasGow ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—On Wed- 
nesday night, the 26th ult., the Scottish Exhibi- 
tion Rooms were well filled by an audience who 
had met to listen to Sheriff Bell deliveringa lecture 
on the great Italian artist, Michelangelo. Mr. 
Alex. Thomson, President of the Architectural 
Association, occupied the chair. Mr. Bell delivered 
an eloquent address. 


« MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
On ordinary meeting of this association was held 
on the evening of Wednesday, 19th ult. Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire read a paper on “ Irish Anti- 
quities,” being the result of a recent tour through 
that country. In speaking of the present state of 
the Irish metropolis, the writer called attention to 
the violations of zsthetic principles displayed in 
many of the public buildings and monuments ; but 
at the same time referred to the number and extent 
of the public squares and to the breadth of the 
streets as points worthy of emulation in other 
cities, After describing the various antiquities of 
Killarney and county Wicklow, Mr. Darbyshire 
concluded by giving a detailed account of the 
round tower and seven churches of Glendalough. 


ScAFFOLDING AccIDENT AT LIVERPOOL,—Two 
bricklayers were at work on a scaffolding inside 
of the walis of the new Wesleyan Chapel and 
schools in course of erection at the corner of 
Prince’s-park and Belvidere-road, Liverpool, when 
a portion of the scaffolding on which one of them 
was working gave way, and he was precipitated 
to the ground, receiving such injuries as to cause 
his death while being removed to the Southern 
Hospital. At the inquest, it appeared from the 
evidence of the other bricklayer that he and the 
deceased had taken the contract for the labour 
part of the bricklayer’s department; and that 
the scaffolding in question was erected under the 
direction of the deceased, and was put up in the 
usual way. The scaffolding was not overloaded, 
there not being as much weight on as there had 
been on many other occasions. Witness found 
the cause of the accident to be the breaking of one 
of the putlocks. They were 4} inches by 3 inches 
on the square, and about 5} feet long. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death. 

DEVONPORT, STONEHOUSE, AND CORNWALL 
HospitaL.—The Hospital Committee, on opening 
the tenders sent in for the erection of the new 
hospiial, found them to be as follows :— 


Simmonds, LONGOMN ci 6k cckccccccace £9,953 
Willcock, Saltash......... dageniwneme 9,487 
Lethbridge, Plymouth ...........06. 9,437 
Symons & Hoskin, Morice Town .... 9,220 
Clark, Plymouth .......ccccsccsccece 8,990 
Hubbard, Brothers, Stonehouse...... 8,700 
Elliott, Plymouth... <c.ccesccccscces 8,691 
Adams & Son, Plymouth ......seeee. 8,689 
Matcham, Plymouth .....ccccecccece 8,548 
W. Harvey, Piymouth ...ccoccceceee 8,000 
Perkins & Co., Devonport ..ccccceee 7,980 
Call & Pethick, Plymouth.....ceeseee 7,594 
Pinch, PISMO << cccccccscccecvecce 7,565 
Jenkins & Co. .. ccccccccccccssesccce 6,900 


The committee accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Jenkivs & Co. The work will be proceeded with 
forthwith, and the contractors are bound to com- 
plete the building by May, 1863. The hospital 
will be erected on a site granted by the Govern- 
ment on the eastern side of Newpassage-hill. Mr. 
A. Norman, of Devonport, is the architect. 

ALBION-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, AND THE LON- 
DON, Dover, anD CHatuaM Linu.—On Monday, 
at a special meeting of the common council, Mr, 
Vallance, chairman of the Bridge-house Estates 
cominittee, presented a report from them, calling 
the attention of the court to a Bill now being 
promoted in Parliament by the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company, which contemplates 
the removal of the flight of stairs leading to the 
Thames on the east side of the south end of Black- 
friars Bridge, and the appropriation of the space 
in front of Albion-place abutting upon the Bridge. 
The report stated that the committee had had 
an interview with a deputation from the railway 
company on the subject, and particularly with 
respect to the road and footway in front of Albion- 
place, which the company are seeking power to 
appropriate for the purpose of a railway station. 
‘The railway company declining to give up this, 
Mr. Vallance urged that it was the obvious duty 
of the corporation to resist the proposed interfer- 
ence with a part of their property which it was 
so desirable to preserve intact, having regard to 
its value as an approach to the new bridge at 
Blackfriars now in contemplation. It was an- 
nounced, as to the railway bridge, that the com- 
pany had just addressed a letter to the remem- 
brancer, stating that they were prepared to 
construct a bridge of three arches. ‘The court 
passed a resolution agreeing with the report of 
the committee. 


THE PAVEMENT IN THE WATERLOO RoAD.— 
There has been a further fall of the pavement 
here, as we said would be the case if it were left 
unattended to. 

LazovuRERs’ DWELLING Company.—The annual 
meeting of the Liverpool Labourers’ Dwelling 
Company has been held. The report recommended 
a dividend of 3} per cent. The Chairman, in 
moving the acceptance of the report, said the 
houses were in perfect condition, but in the next 
year they would require painting. The report 
was adopted, and the dividend declared. 

AMERICAN LiBERatity.—We learn from the 
Court Journal that Mr. Peabody, the well-known 
American banker in England, being about to quit 
the country with a large fortune realized here, 
has decided on erecting a number of houses for 
the working class; who, through the innumerable 
improvements in the metropolis, have been ren~ 
dered almost homeless. For this purpose he gives 
a hundred thousand pounds, and also undertakes 
to pay the first year’s interest of the money—five 
thousand pounds. Sir Emerson Tennent is ap- 
pointed one of three trustees, 

A Crown or Liaut.—The French empress, if 
is said, is having a coronect manufactured for her, 
“to be composed of glass globules, illuminated by 
an electric light, ruled by a conductor encircling 
the head ;” but where the electricity is to be 
generated does not appear: perhaps in the crino- 
line. We have sometimes thought, in our dream- 
ing moments, that a time might come when hidden 
apparatus might be attached in small compass to 
the person in such a way as to constitute both 
a defensive and an offensive instrument, contri- 
buting shocks like the electric eel, and thus asto- 
nishing the evil disposed by something like pre- 
ternatural blows. If there be any truth in the 
luminous coronet of the empress, she appears to be 
taking the first step towards causing our dream to 
come true.” 

Tue Decoration oF Sr. Pavr’s CATHEDEAL.— 
Dean Milman appeals to the public for funds to 
enable the dean and chapter to go on with this 
good work. The dean expresses his regret at the 
slow progress made, from want of funds, in the 
decoration of the cathedral of London, and re- 
minds the public that the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul’s have no means of their own for such a 
purpose, aud can only subscribe towards it indi- 
vidually, as other private gentlemen do. “It is 
surely to be lamented,” he remarks, “that the 
noblest modern edifice in the metropolis, the 
great work of our greatest architect, the cathedral 
of the largest, wealthiest—in some respects most 
munificent—city in the world, should not awaken 
more general interest, or call forth the generous 
supp rt of all who would worship God, and assist 
others in worshipping God, in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” And he adds: “I trust that the public 
will see, that if the fitting decoration of the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s is to be accomplished, it must 
depend, not only upon the continued zeal of those 
who have already given us their kind assistance, 
but also upon more general contributions from 
others, who have not, as yet, been induced to take 
an interest in this great national work.” The 
original design for the proposed embellishments, 
we may observe, may be seen at the cathedral 
surveyor’s office, Chapter-house, No. 68, St. Paul’s- 
churcbyard, between the hours of ten and five. | 

BETHNAL-GREEN.—In a recent account of the 
progress of the metropolitan main drainage scheme 
we remarked, when speaking of Bethnal-green, 
that in the course of forming the cutting for 
laying down the main middle level intersecting 
sewer, it became necessary to cut through one of 
the district tributary sewers; and that this was 
in a very bad state, and showed the imperfect 
manner in which drainage had been attended to 
in some parishes, The “local organ” of Bethnal- 
green treats its readers to nearly two columns of 
foolishness, to prove from this our love of depre- 
ciation, ignorance, and untruthfulness. Beginning 
with a few generalities concerning the failings of 
fishmongers, soldiers, and blockheads ; and follow- 
ing these up with a long lamentation upon the 
unenviable reputation of Bethnal-green; the writer 
declares that what we took to be a sewer was 
nothing less than the foundation of a public- 
house! and that there has never been a sewer in 
the Bethnal-green-road. The sewer in question 
crossed the Bethnal-green-road (the capability of a 
sewer to do otherwise than run parallel with that 
thoroughfare appears not to have occurred to the 
writer), and it was, as nearly as may be measured, 
4 feet in diameter, formed of bricks and mortar 
of an inferior sort; and “nearly choked with 
slimy black muddy matter,” as we at first de- 
scribed. We allude to the article in question 





simply to condemn the bad spirit apparent in it. 
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YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocizTy.—Late- 
ly, Mr. J. C. Swallow delivered a lecture on 
“Early Christian Ornamental Art.” The lecturer 
traced the introduction and development of the 
various symbolic representations in ornamentation 
in different continental countries, citing en passant 
the best examples which were extant at the present 
day; and he then went on to refer to the intro- 
duction of the Byzantine, the Saracenic, and the 
Latin symbols, which conjointly represent the 
Siculo-Norman, into England and France. 

THE GuaRps’ MEMORIAL, WATERLOO-PLACE.— 
Within the last few days, scaffolding has again 
been put up by the sides of the Guards’ Memo- 
rial in Waterloo-place. This is for the purpose of 
preparing its completion, according to Mr. Bell’s 
original design, with bronze shields on either side, 
—oue at the back (to receive the inscription),— 
which will be united with foliage to the guns. 
The granite will also receive some modifications. 
Standard triple bronze lamps will be erected on 
either side, 

ImMpRovED Horstinc MacuineRy.—At Mine- 
sota Mine, Lake Superior, it has recently been 
decided to substitute wire-rope for the old system 
of hoisting by chains, and the re-ult has been an 
enormous economy—three times the quantity of 
mineral is drawn each time with the same amount 
of power; the wire-rope costs scarcely more than 
half that of chain, which is also much less durable ; 
space in the shaft is economized by the use of iron 
cars aud railway in the shaft, which improvement 
could not have been adopted had the use of heavy 
chain been continued. The carsare provided with 
wheels, and the load is dumped at the mouth of 
the pit without manual labour. The rope used is 
3} in. circumference, and is wound on a drum 7 
ft. in diameter. 

THe “Spur Inn,” SourHwark.—At a recent 
meeting of the London and Middlesex and Surrey 
Archzxological Societies, Mr. G. R. Corner, F'.S.A., 
read a paper “ On the Spur Inn, Southwark.” The 
“Spur ” is one of the inns mentioned by Stow, in 
his “Survey of London,” as existing in his day in 
the High-street, Southwark, between the Mar- 
shalsea and London Bridge, “ as a fair inn for the 
receipt of travellers.” From the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when it was owned by John Younge, of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, Master of Arts, and 
by his will, dated the 2nd November, 1596, be- 
queathed to his wife Ann, afterwards wife of 
Nicholas Michelborne, gent., Mr. Corner had been 
enabled, from examination of the ancient title- 
deeds in possession of T. B. Simpson, esq., the 
present purchaser of the property, to trace its 
successive history, with many interesting facts, to 
the present time. 

MonvuMENTAL MeEmorirs.—In a lecture de- 
livered last week by the Rev. C. Boutell, at the 
Sheflield Literary and Philosophical Society, “ On 
Monumental Memorials in England,” the lecturer 
said, in speaking of the series of relics known as 
“Queen Eleanor’s Crosses,” which mark the 
various resting-places of her funeral on _ its 
passage through the country, that they had 
stood the test of critical examination for sixteen 
centuries, and had always been admired. He 
thought that it might be possible to draw from 
these beautiful memorials to the best and most 
honoured of Queens-Consort, some suggestion for 
the memorial to the best and most honoured of 
Princes-Consort, whom the nation was now lament- 
ing. He deprecated the erection of a mere 
obelisk as a memorial. In another lecture in 
Sheffield the same gentleman was strong in his 
denunciation of the ugliness of the new Exhibition 
Building, South Kensington. 

Prers.—The Admiralty have given their assent 
to the construction of a pier at Deal, on iron 
piles, 920 feet out at sea, with a general width of 
20 feet, and, at the head, of 40 feet; height of 
platform above high-water mark, 13 feet ; and an 
average depth at the head of the pier at low- 
water spring tides of 10 feet.—— The provisional 
directors of the Blackpool Pier Company have 
selected, from the fifteen designs submitted, that 
of Messrs. J. B. & E. Birch, London. The length 
of the pier will be 1,350 feet, with a rectangular 
end, containing 6,000 square feet. The main 
body will be in spans of 60 feet. The main 
girders are to be supported upon clusters of cast- 
iron piles, screwed into the clay, and of an average 
thickness of 14 inch by 12 inches diameter. 
The tender for the erection of the toll-honse at 
Worthing Pier, the approaches, and the two 
shelter sheds, by Mr. E. Snewin, at 1767. 16s. 6d., 
has been accepted, Mr. J. Ward’s tender being 
1807. These were the only tenders sent in by the 
six builders to whom the opportunity was afforded 
wig directors. The erections are principally of 
wood, 





Artistic CoprricHt. — The Solicitor-General 
has obtained leave in the Commons to introduce 
a Bill on this subject, and it has been read a 
first time. 

THE Cow-sHED NUISANCE. — Observing an 
article on cow-sheds in the Builder, allow me to 
call your attention to the fact of an extensive 
cow-shed, &c., including over 200 cows, concealed, 
I may say, in the rear of Argyle-street, Euston- 
road, extending the whole length. The stench 
from this obliges me to keep pans of chloride of 
lime to counteract the noxious effluvia arising 
from the cow and horse dung, besides causing much 
illness in my family.—J. SMITH. 

IntusTRaTIons OF NortH-ScorrisH ANTI- 
quitizs.—At the last meeting of the Spalding 
Club (the Critic says), it was suggested to prepare 
a volume of illustrations of old ecclesiastical and 
secular architecture in the northern Scottish 
counties, combined with engravings of historical 
portraits. A subscription has been commenced 
for the purpose among the members, and already 
about 200/. have been raised. 

THE PROPOSED DRINKING FOUNTAIN FOR 
CuHaTHaM.—The committee for erecting a public 
drinking fountain on the piece of land in Military- 
road, presented by the Government for that pur- 
pose, propose the adoption of the fountain as a 
memorial on the part of the inhabitants of Chat- 
ham to the late Prince Consort. They have also 
resolved to apply to Mr. Street, the architect en- 
gaged, to alter the design so far as might be 
necessary to adapt the fountain for the purpose, 
and to provide space for a suitable inscription. 

Tue Copryrieut oF Designs. — According to 
the 18th & 14th Victoria, c. 104, the Board of 
Trade las power, upon receiving satisfactory 
reasons, to extend from three to six years the 
duration of copyright of designs with respect to 
articles in Class 1, which relates mainly to metals, 
The Birmingham and Sheffield Chambers of 
Commerce, according to Aris’s Gazette, have 
been engaged in collecting information from a 
large number of manufacturers interested in ob- 
taining such extension, in order that a joint 
deputation may shortly wait upon the President 
of the Board of Trade, with a view to obtain 
the privileges which are allowed by the Act. 

MONUMENT TO WILSON THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 
At Paisley, the native place of Alexander Wilson, 
the ornithologist and poet, a statue is about to 
be erected to his memory. The design chosen is 
that of Mr. John Mossman, of Glasgow. The 
figure of Wilson stands beside the trunk of a 
tree, his rifle beside him, and his sketch-book on 
the ground. He has just shot a bird; and, hold- 
ing the specimen in his hand, he regards it with 
observant and contemplative look. The statue is 
to be of bronze, 7 feet 6 inches in height, standing 
on a massive pedestal of Aberdeen granite, 9 feet 
6 inches high—the united height of pedestal and 
statue being thus 17 feet. The subscriptions on 
hand amount to nearly 500/., and about 1007, more 
will be required to complete the work satis- 
factorily. 

DISCOVERIES IN GORLESTON CHURCH, SUF- 
FOLK.—The centre chancel window of this church 
is about to be restored, from a design by Mr. 
A. W. Morant, at the sole expense of Mr. Edward 
Bell. A beautiful and curious mural painting has 
just been discovered on the south chancel wall, 
beneath a crocketted arch. It probably repre- 
sents “Our Father of Pity,” and formed part of 
the adornment of the eastern sepulchre. The 
whitewash with which it was thickly covered has 
been partially removed by Mr. C. J. W. Winter. 
Above the arch, two shields have been discovered, 
one displaying the Trinity banner, and the other 
the emblems of the Passion. It is to be hoped 
that sufficient spirit will be awakened among the 
inhabitants of Gorleston to effect a restoration of 
their fine old parish church, which is in a de- 
plorable state. 

THE PANTEGRAPH.—The “ new” system of tele- 
graph is said to have been submitted to the Emperor 
Napoleon, to which its “inventor,” M. Caselli, has 
given the name of “pantegraph.” This telegraph, 
already mentioned by us, has been worked at Flo- 
renceand Leghorn. Ittransmitsautograph messages 
and drawings with all the perfections and defects 
of the originals, An inhabitant of Leghorn wrote 
four lines from Dante, and they appeared in the 
same handwriting at Florence. <A portrait of the 
same poet was painted at Leghorn, and it was re- 
produced at Florence line for line and shade for 
shade. A bill of exchange was drawn in the 
same manner, and its authenticity admitted. The 
invention appears to be a modification of that of 
Mr. Bakewell; at all events, the autographic 





telegraph is not a new idea. 


—. 

DESIGN FOR A VOLUNTEER SHED ar Ney. 
CaSTLE.—Mr. Prosser’s design, says the Gatesheag 
Observer, has been accepted for a new voluntecr 
shed in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The dimensions 
are to be 200 feet by 100 feet; and the building 
is to be “lighted by eight windows at each eng 
and a variety of loopholes at the back.” Eleyor, 
designs were sent in. 

PRESERVATION OF WooD AND IRon.— Mp, 
Thomas Cobley, of Meerholz, proposes to preserye 
wood, and render it inflammable, by impregnatin 
it with a solution of salts of barytes, stronti, 
potash, lime, magnesia, or their salts, or the salts 
of any base capable of forming salts with hydro. 
fluosilicic or silicic acid. After the impregnation, 
which may be effected by any known means, the 
wood is further acted upon by treatment with 
similar acids.——An invention has recently been 
patented by Mr. John Cullen, of the North 
London Railway, Bow, for preserving wood from 
decay. The inventor proposes to use a composi. 
tion consisting of coal-tar, lime, and charcoal, 
The charcoal is reduced toa fine powder, and such 
is the case also in regard to the quick lime. These 
materials are to be well mixed together, and 
subjected to heat. In order to preserve wood, the 
composition is heated, and the wood is immersed 
therein. The impregnation of the wood with 
the composition may be materially aided by means 
of exhaustion and pressure. Wood thus prepared 
is said to resist the ravages of the white ant. 
When coating iron to preserve it from rust, the 
composition is heated for a time to a somewhat 
higher temperature than is found necessary for 
wood, 








TENDERS. 


For Lunatic Asylum at Stone, Kent, for the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. Mr. Bunning, architect :— 


Portland. Ancaster. 
WOES sa sseeiseewed €45,500 0 0 43,400 0 0 
Holland & Hannen 44,660 0 0 43,000 0 0 
MVR ss Saensereeicaces's 44,200 0 0 42,800 0 0 
BTID O i cvs eeicecccseoes 43,445 0 0 42,000 0 0 
Sewell & Son ......6. 43,196 0 0 40,106 0 0 
MPOUONG: 565355000000 42,800 0 0 41,920 0 0 
Brown & Robinson .. 42,670 0 0 40,820 0 0 
COREL .i0et000-cbees - 42,600 0 0 40,400 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers...... 42,300 0 0 41,550 0 0 
TRUSS COs oi ciccceccss 41,000 0 0 39,038 0 0 
DEURUE spine cies wees - 40,817 0 0 40,150 0 0 
Axford & Co. ..cecsee 40,140 0 0 39,660 0 0 
Ashby & Horner...... 39,970 0 0 39,500 0 6 
RONEN sv aise.s-viewiesereeew 39,575 0 0O 37,575 0 0 
WW BOND so cie:cisreronaneies 39,425 0 0 38,925 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler...... 38,464 0 0 37,784 0 0 





For building five houses at Stockwell, for Mr. Alex. 


Jones. Mr. John Thomas, architect. Quantities sup- 

plied. 
PIDEE iccdivcicccetocctescecesccmeoare 0 @ 
Notley .ccccccccccccccesovece 5,446 0 0 
King wcccccccscccccccccccvcce 5,299 0 0 
RYGEP .ccccecccccccccccccescce 5,130 0 0 
WOE case cacncnscoeposeeesees 4,999 0 0 
HRMS cuseceickincse sebecseyedse 4,987 9 0 
Oo err peerice 4,977 0 0 
WUBIN: 02s ccicccee maeiouts - 4,970 0 0 
RONG vicicir-a swore 78 0 0 
Thompson 0 0 
Stevenson 0 0 
McLachlan 00 








For a small Farm-House at Chantry, on the Stagshaw 
Estate, belonging to Mr. R. Hawthorn. Mr. J.E. Watson, 
architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Quantities not sup- 


plied. : 
Dodd & Herdman ........seeee- 6252 0 0 
TROMPBONs cos oc00- 00sec cee 00 246 0 0 
Snowball ......... ecccccccccecs e 24511 © 
es Sa eer Ruan Cen hene 244 16 0 
Forster & Hogarth........se+++ 242 0 0 
Surtees & Fairless .........0++00 234 6 0 





For the erection of No. 4 Warehouses, Commercial- 





street, Whitechapel, for Mr.M. Levy. Mr. H. H. Collins, 
architect. Quantities supplied. 
RPA MBONIY so c'cisi nis oie siecle sicaiaasieis £6,940 0 0 
Laurence & Son ... eoee 6,880 0 0 
Ashby & Son....... a 6,690 0 0 
Newman & Mann .......+e006 6,668 0 0 
Ashby & Horner.......scssceee 6,575 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler.....ssesseess 6,476 0 0 
Myers & Sons ..... greseeeeses 6,436 0 0 
MOON. 6 ss ctstacrsocen se vscees 6,339 0 0 
RAB. cceacascssecsieesecsiacss 6,326 0 0 





For Bamwell National Schools. Mr. Hans F. Price, 
architect :— 


ececoocooo 








Peartree, architect :— 
P 





ET csievcsewes eveuesesss ees ... €582 0 0 
ME. . ccscnscccstespucessecees 497 0 0 
BUMPEIO oo. ccccecsbecbecdecesevs 479 0 0 
BRAM cc ccccccccccpcepscvcsoeses 475 0 0 
Edwards .....cccsccsesccccesces 475 0 0 
Raby ....... Mestaccsceneheamece 467 0 0 
MOE .ccocccccsccccccccccccecs 460 0 0 
Pugh & Wallis (accepted) ...--- 456 0 6 





Rebuilding Nos. 13 & 14, East-road, City-road. Mr- 





vu 


